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For the Companion. 
| 


THE PROVING OF FRANZ SEIBEL. | 
| 


In EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. | 
Nannette. | 

It was now but a few days previous to the time 

appointed for the contestants to finish their labors. 
imil was going to take his carving to Boesema@mn 
but twice more. 

The work had been carried on with the utmost 
cunning. Even those who had watched its prog- | 
ress closely had no thought but Emil had done it 
all. The genius of Boeseman had showed itself | 
even in mistakes and inaccuracies, such as an | 
apprentice would be likely to commit. While the | 
ca: ving had grown to great beauty, it bore, never- | 
theless, such marks of imperfection as would aid | 
in the deceit so cleverly planned. 

Master Bauer alarmed Emil, 
however, one night by staying after 
hours to see the boys work. Guilt 
is always cowardly, and imagines 
danger when none exists ; but Emil 
had nerve enough to chip away 
busily at the rocks upon which his 
hunter was climbing, and as Mas- 
ter Bauer looked on, the work very 
perceptibly advanced. 

As for Franz, he wondered much. 
Once or twice he found himself 
thinking in a way disagreeable to 
himself. He banished the sus- 
picion with indignation. Emil was 
simply doing his best, to which he 
had never been incited before. It 
was the purpose of the Verein in 
offering the prizes thus to stimulate 
the boys. 

When Nannette had asked to see 
Emil’s work, he had refused, be- 
cause the same guilty fear that 
made him tremble when any one 
examined it closely led him to 
think that the child might recog- 
nize something of her father’s 
style and skill. It was a foolish 
fear, of course, but the wicked are 
often foolish. 

One day, however, Nan saw the 
hunter. It was just as Emil was 
beginning to work after the shop- 
hours were done. Nan had come 
late for her father, too late, and 
she saw the hunter. Emil put on 
a bold face, and talked with her 
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was Saturday, and her father would return early. 
But did she want to see him? Had she yet deter- 
mined what to do, or could she do anything? 
How could she let her father know that she had 
discovered the evil part he was playing? Should 
she—no, she could not tell any one else of it. 
When she thought of poor Franz, she was in- 
dignant. If he only knew why Emil’s carving 
was so fine! Would there be any way in which 
she could let the judges know before the prizes 
were awarded? She was only a little girl, and 
could think of no way in which this could be 
accomplished without going in person to them, 


and frankly confessing the whole business; but it | 


would implicate her father, and she was not ready 
to do that. Surely his own child ought to shield 
him! 

Just before noon Nannette took the coil of cords 
with which she was accustomed to bind the fagots 


| together that she collected for their fires, and went | 


her bright, confident look, which declared her cer- 
tainty that the statuette would win. 

Now that she knew the secret of Emil’s success, 
she felt that she was a partner in the wrong by 
which Franz was to be defrauded. 

It was true he might not take the prize, even if 
Emil’s work did not surpass his. Some other 
apprentice in the Canton might be far more skilful 
than he; but it seemed impossible that any one 
could exceed the skill shown in Emil’s produc- 
|tion, and the chamois-hunter at least made it 
| certain that Franz could hope for no more than 
| the second award. 
| It was strange that Nannette stumbled so often 
| this afternoon. She had often carried as large 

a fagot as this, but it seemed as if she became 
weary very soon, and if there was a stone or a 
crooked root to tread upon, she did so, and many 
times almost fell. 

At last, half-provoked with herself, she stopped 
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| ¢Nannette is not at all like her father. Isn’t it 
| strange ?”’ said Elise, as Franz sat down to his 
| work. ‘She’s a pretty little thing, and seems to 
| have just the opposite disposition from her fa- 
|ther’s. Do you know anything about him ?” 

“Not much,” answered Franz, reminded, how- 
| ever, of a few words of rumor that were floating 
jabout. ‘A prison-bird! Had to leave Uri to es- 
|cape arrest! Once in Strasburg’— But Franz 

would not detail any of these things to Elise. 

“Not much. Whatever he is, he keeps by him- 
| self and minds his own business. And he's very 
| kind to Nannette. Did you notice how the other 
|day in the shop here, he would have been very 
| angry with the workman at that bench over there, 
| but Nannette was here, and just went over to his 
side, and he calmed down in an instant? It is 
| always so when she is here. She has great in- 
fluence over him.”’ 

“I’m glad he has somebody to love him,” an- 
swered Elise. “But I wish Nan- 
nette had a better-looking and 
more agreeable father.”’ 

“She always seems happy 
enough, and perhaps she doesn't 
know what any better home is 
than the one she has now.”’ 

“Are they very poor?” asked 
Elise, as the thought of u home 
that had no mother, and but few 
of the pleasures that made her 
own so happy, oppressed her. 

“Poor enough, no doubt,’’ an- 
swered Franz. ‘‘Yet he gets the 
best wages, and they must be doing 
well enough at present.” 

‘I mean to have Nannette come 
over to the cottage often,’’ respond- 
ed Elise, with a warm heart. ‘““We 
can do a good deal to make her 
happy anyway, even if we are as 
poor, or poorer than they. I can 
play and sing to her, and we can 
go”’— 

“Yes, yes,’’ interrupted the 
young workman, “but we must 
drop all that now. Come, play 
something. Take the position. 
You always take it better when 
you actually play. Now, stand off 
there." 

Then the old shop of Master 
Bauer was the scene of a rare 
event for its dingy old walls. A 
bright young boy sitting before his 
bench, glancing rapidly from the 


, 








as he worked. Nan was delighted 

with the carving. Plainly she had 

inherited at least the artistic taste, and she recog- 
nized at once the merit of the work. Emil was 
glad when she was gone. 

That very evening Nannette fell asleep earlier 
than usual. Emil brought the carving to her 
father, and left it for him to finish. Boeseman 
set it on the table, removed the wrappings, and 
began to work. 

So often had he done this, and so far had the 
work now advanced, that much of his earlier in- | 
terest and excitement had abated, and with them | 
somewhat of his caution had also disappeared. | 
To-night there was no screen but his own body 
between the carving and the little bed in the wall. 
By and by Nannette awoke. 

What was her father doing? 

As she opened her eyes, the chamois-hunter was 
in full view. The tools were carefully perfecting 
the details. The workman’s head was bent low 
over the wood, and the tiny chips were falling | 
noiselessly to the floor. Nannette at first thought | 
she was dreaming; but the truth forced itself upon 
her, and she understood the whole. 

Shame, sadness, grief filled the child’s heart, as 
she discovered the great wrong. Should she stir, 
speak, call out to her father? She could not make 
known to him her discovery. She would at least 
take some time to think and decide upon the best 
course. She lay in perfect quiet, and when Emil 
returned, she recognized him at the door, and saw 
him carry the bundle away. 

Her father swept up the chips carefully, threw | 
them into the fire, and silently withdrew to his 
own room, leaving her alone for the night. 

It was long before she could sleep, and when 
she awoke in the morning, her father was already 
gone to the shop. 

Nannette did not visit the shop that day. It 








THE ARTIST AND HIS MODEL. 


out toward the woods of the Sonnenberg. There 
was a chill in the air, and the pinnacles of Pilatus 
were covered with a heavy white cloud. Snow 
was somewhere near, but as yet no flakes were 
falling, and it would be strange if a snow-storm 
were to come so early in the season. Nannette 
felt the chill, but she said the old rhyme over to 
herself : 

“If Pilatus wears his cap, fair will be the day; 

If his collar’s round his neck, you may go your way}; 
But ao unsheathes his sword, you at home must 


The sword was not in sight, and the snowy cap 


| was on; but, Nannette, even mountains will some- 


times prove treacherous! 

She passed on up the steep path by the Giitsch, 
and into the woods. The underbrush in this sec- 
tion of the forest was quite cleaned away, and the 
long alleys between the trees were almost as 
smooth as the streets of the town; but she knew 
a valley far over toward the northern slopes 
of the hill where they looked down upon the little 
village of Littau, and felt sure that there she 
would find plenty of boughs and underbrush, for 
the wood-cutters had been there lately, and it was 
too far from the town for many of the children to 
discover it easily. 

She was not mistaken, and after a sharp walk 
of half an hour, and another half-hour spent in 
gathering the sticks, she had a heavier bundle 
than she could conveniently carry. She managed 


|to lift it upon a pile of logs, and thence got it 
upon her head. So she began her return to the | 


town. 

Nannette’s heart was heavier than her fagot. The 
more she thought of the carvings, the worse the 
matter seemed to her. Franz and Elise were always 
recurring to her thoughts—the one with his settled 


| disappointment written in his face, the other with 


to rest by the side of a large pile of logs, which 
offered a good seat. 

It was all done ina moment. Nannette some- 
what carelessly took the heavy fagot from her 
head, and tossed it upon the pile at her side. One 
of the heavy logs lay balanced unsteadily upon 
the others. The fagot struck upon this, and the 
great trunk rolled over with a crash, felled Nan- 
nette to the ground in its course, and resting upon 
her left arm and shoulder, pinioned her to the 
earth. 

She was badly hurt, where and how she could 
not say; but the dull pain all through her body 
seemed unbearable, and then a burning faintness 
came over her, and she lay unconscious. 

Ah, cruel Pilatus! Now is your time! Almost 
on the instant of Nannette’s fall the great snow- 
flakes began to drop down through the branches, 
and ere many minutes had passed, the ground 
was white. It was long remembered in Lucerne 
as the heaviest snow-storm previous to Christmas 
that had occurred in many years. 

Meanwhile this Saturday afternoon offered to 
Franz his last golden opportunity for work with 
; his mallet, and Elise had agreed to come to the 
| shop and pose for him. 
| After a hurried dinner, the brother and sister, 
the latter with the violin in her hand, were passing 
along the Vieh-Market when they met Boeseman, 
who inquired if they had seen Nannette. When 
they answered in the negative, he proceeded with 
them to the shop, to see if she had been there; but 
the apprentice left in charge had not seen her. 
| Boeseman was in no degree disquieted, but 
| turned away with the remark that she had proba- 
| bly gone out into the fields somewhere, or for 
| fagots, and would be at home soon. 





living model to the block from 
which he carefully cut away the 
chips, and brought more and more 
| into shape the figure in the wood. 
| The model herself, quite forgetful, after the first 
| few moments, of the purpose for which she was 
| there, playing with strange skill upon the violin— 
| her father’s violin, that he had loved and used so 
many years. The lithe, swaying form of the girl; 
|the shapely head, with its abundant light hair, 
| bending lovingly over the instrument, as if she 
| heard more from the hollow wood than the strings 
would utter; the supple arm and wrist gracefully 
|moving the bow; now and then a dreamy, far- 
| away look in the eyes, or a sudden flash of fire, 
| as a sudden fortissimo passage filled the old shop 
with wild, ringing echoes that made the swallows 
wheel down from the dark rafters and dart out 
| into the sunshine. 

Ah, if the young artist could only catch the 
| genius of the musician and fix that in the wood, 
not even Emil’s hunter itself need make him fear 
| failure in the coming contest! It was a fair pic- 
ture, indeed, and if it could have been put upon 


| canvas would have made the painter famous. 


Franz did succeed in catching something of the 
grace and nerve of the young musician. The 
statuette had long before taken its final shape, 
and the work now was only for the finishing. 

The face was yet to be completed. Many im- 
provements were yet possible in the minor posi- 
tions. A little touch here, a few blows of the 
mallet there, would be all that could be done now; 
but these would vary materially the play of mus- 
cles and the poise of limb. 

It was his last Saturday afternoon before the 
trial, and he must make the most of it, and he 
smiled to himself, as he saw how completely Elise 
had lost herself in her music and realized that no 
artist could desire a better model than the girl who 





now stood before him. 
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way, or noticed the form that crossed the threshold 
a moment later. It was Boeseman. 

He had come again for Nannette. The instant 
his eye fell upon the scene in the shop all his artis- 
tic spirit was aroused. How he longed to take 
the tools from Franz and bring out from the wood 
just the very girl who stood there playing so mag- 
ically! He could do it! How easily! If he did, 
the prize would not remain possible for Emil fora 
single moment. All these thoughts went through 
his mind like a flash as he stood there. 

Elise saw him and stopped playing. 

‘‘Have you seen Nannette yet?’’ asked Boese- 
man. 

“No, not yet,” said Franz. ‘Look here, isn’t 
this better ?’’ he continued, and Boeseman came 
and examined the work. 

“Very good,”’ said Boeseman, ‘‘but I must be 
off. I can’t think where the child’s gone. Be- 
sides, it’s going to storm. If you see her, tell her 
I’m looking for her. Ask her to hurry home.” 

So saying he left the shop. As he went out he 
met Emil, of whom he asked the same question, 
but with as little success. Emil entered the shop 
just as Franz was putting away his tools. 

“Come, Emil,”’ said Franz, “bring the hunter 
over here and put him beside Elise. Let’s see 
how they compare. Of course it isn’t Elise’s face, 
but she is my model, as you know.” 

Emil was not loath to enjoy the first fruits of 
the coming victory. 

He took the hunter from the high shelf over his 
bench and removing its wrapping placed it beside 
the little street-fiddler, upon Franz’s bench. The 
three stood off to compare the carvings; but 
Franz said in a moment: “It’s no use, Emil. 
Yours is very much the best. If these were the 
only two pieces entered, and I were the judge, I 
should give yours the prize at once.” 

‘““Well,”’ answered Emil, with the good-nature 
of self-complacency, ‘“‘in that case, and if I were 
judge, I should give the second prize to you.” 

This drew forth a hearty laugh, and Franz an- 
swered: ‘‘Don’t be so sure that I shall not get the 
first prize yet with my fiddler. We've one or two 
days yet before the carvings must be sent in, and 
if I do as well in finishing, as I have this after- 
noon, I may succeed yet.” 

““Yes,"’ was the answer, ‘‘but I, too, have the 
same chances. There are a few strokes yet to be 
given to my hunter.” 

Emil’s brow clouded a little as he spoke, and 
his face was not so good-natured as when he en- 
tered. Franz and Elise went out into the street 
and homeward. It was plain enough that a storm 
was at hand. 

“I must hurry,” said Franz, ‘“‘and get Solferino, 
or I shall not get the wood in before the storm. 
Tell mother not to worry if I'm out rather late. 
But I’ll be back as soon as I can, and as I shall get 
only one load with Solferino, and leave Monte in 
the stable, it will not take very long.” 

**All right, I'll tell mother.” 

‘And tell her this, too,’ said Franz. ‘Tell her 
that the old violin must go. The carving will be 
a failure, I’m sure, and even if it is sold to some- 
body foolish enough to like it, it will bring but 
little. You must make up your mind to it, Elise. 
Father’s violin we will always keep; the other 
must go.” 

“If you could only get this—”’ 

“Yes, Elise, but I can't. You yourself must 
see that Emil is sure of it. The fiddle may bring 
six hundred francs, but the fiddler never will,’’ 
he added, with a doleful attempt to be merry. 

‘*Well, good-by,”’ said Elise, and they separated, 
he going to the little stable at the bakery, and she 
returning to the cottage. 


As Elise paused on the threshold of her home, | 


Franz was turning out of the stable-yard with 
Solferino. Each of them had a thought at that 
moment of Nannette, and wondered if she had 
come home. 

Just then the first snowflakes fell. Just then, if 
they only could have heard it, the heavy log 
crashed down, and Nannette’s cry rang out. 


Franz welcomed the snow. It was merry work from infancy, and it is worse instead of better. He 
for him hurrying through the storm up the | has periods, his ‘better spells,’ as his mother says, 
He cared nothing for exposure, 


mountain-side. 
and while the people in the town were shutting 
themselves indoors, and building big fires in their 
great porcelain stoves, he had fine fun catching the 


flakes, scooping them up from the hollows, mak- | 
ing snowballs and pelting Solferino, and doing as | 


boys always do in the first snow of the season. 

It was fun for Franz. For Elise in the warm 
cottage and looking out of the window of her 
little room under the eaves, it was fun. 
Nannette ! GeorGe E. MERRILL. 
(To be continued.) 
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“Duppy.’’—The Krooman of the west coast of 
Africa is an excellent boatman,—strong, obedient 
and faithful,—but he has no pluck. He speaks of 
cowardice as a trait of his tribe, and without 
shame. During the Nile campaign the English 
made use of Krooman boatmen, but did not trust 
them in action. 

Lord Wolseley, in an article published in the 
Fortnightly Review, mentions a childish supersti- 
tion which unmans them when they are sick. 

They believe in a spirit whom they call ‘“Duppy.” 
If a Krooman is ill, and thinks this spirit has ap- 
peared to him, he makes up his mind to die, and 
die he does forthwith. 


all the doctors agree that it is only temporary, that 


| 





But for | 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





Neither of them saw the shadow in the door-| At one of the station hospitals on the Nile, Lord | 


| Wolseley saw a Krooman. Some time afterward 
| 


|he asked for the man, and was told that one 
morning the Krooman, having announced that he 
| had seen Duppy, refused all further treatment and 
| laid himself out to die. In a short time he de- 
| parted to join, as he believed, Duppy, who was 


waiting for him. 


ee 
GRADUAL TRIUMPH. 


Little by little the world grows strong, 
Fighting the battle of right and wrong; 
Little by little the wrong gives way, 
Little by little the right has sway. 


—~+@ _ 


For the Companion. 


THE USE OF JOHNNY GRAFF. 


A miserable man flicked the maple leaves with his 
cane while he walked leisurely down the street. This 
miserable man had an abundance of money, which 
could not buy him health. He had, also, a fascinating 
wife, who sometimes—not often—spent a few months 
at a time in America with her husband, and he had 
some highly educated and beautifully mannered 
children, who wrote English with a foreign idiom. 

“Total cessation from business, and better go 
South,” were the words which stirred the mouth 
under the iron-gray moustache. They were part of 
the doctor’s advice. ‘At forty-five a man ought not 
to be a wreck, even if he has worked hard and lived 
well—‘not wisely but too well,’ as the doctor says. 
I hate stale epigrams, especially on myself. 

“Ugh! Is this the sunny South? I am chilled 
| through. Never suffered so much from cold in my 
| life as in these warm climates. How do those flowers 

have the face to bloom in such a raw atmosphere? 
I suppose they are stronger because, at least, they 
don’t have to eat. If they had to board at a South- 
ern hotel now”’—he laughed at his fancy. 

In spite of his cast-iron business principles, he 
had a whimsical streak through his nature. His in- 
timates said that he gratified his whims recklessly, 
but very quietly. 

He threw a disparaging glance at the purple cones 
of wisteria dangling over the ancient housefronts, 
and the azalea bushes which made a soft glory of 
pink in the gardens. Roses were in bloom, and the 
young maple leaves were red, because it was an April 
day in Georgia. One saw a succession of gardens 
all down the street, and back of them the old-fash- 
ioned mansions, with their two-storied ‘“‘galleries,” 
or their dingy stucco and pseudo-classic pomp of 
column and entablature. 

The corner house was of another sort, a gay little 
Queen Anne cottage, painted half a dozen colors. 
It was a new house and not expensive, a thrifty 
young peasant, as it were, amid a band of ruined 
nobles; in fact, it had been built by its owner, a 
young Northern carpenter. 

“Why isn’t the little chap out,” he muttered, 
‘“‘with his little shawl crossed over his chest, and his 
poor little bandaged hands? Poor Johnny! But I 
think they have got his hands in shape now. What 
a sight, though, when I first saw him! His head all 
tied up, and his poor face—but for that hideous dis- 
ease, he would be a pretty child, too. 

“He has violet eyes just like my Bruno’s. I won- 
dered how his own parents could love such an ob- 
ject at first, and now I am fond of the child myself; 
take him up and carry him. Absolutely like to hear 
him chatter. But he is such a plucky little fellow, 
and when he hasn’t those horrible paroxysms, when 
he wants to tear himself to pieces, I suppose, he is 
so jolly! How can he be? Why, consider it: that 
mite, not four years old, has suffered half a dozen 
times as much as I in my whole life. Where’s the 
justice in that? 

“Then take the case of his parents. His mother 
never had the comfort of a baby to kiss and cuddle 
and laugh over; Johnny was never a baby; he was 
always a ‘little sufferer’-—Ah, good-morning!” 

He addressed a clerical-looking gentleman in 
black, with a white necktie, a kind face and a smile. 

“Forgotten his name,” said the millionnaire to 
himself, “but I’ll wager there is a reverend before 
it.’ They walked along together. 

“There is a little child on this street,” said the 
clergyman, “in whom I am deeply interested. He 
has a mysterious skin disease, which sometimes 
makes him suffer terribly, and never quite leaves 
him. It is nothing at all hereditary; all the doctors 
—they have been to every doctor in the city, and to 
all the quacks and Indians and faith-curers beside— 











| he will outgrow it eventually; but he has had it 


when the disease almost disappears for a week or 
|two. Then his parents grow very hopeful; but ina 
little while—in a single day, very likely—he may be 
as bad as ever.” 

| “Is he their only child?” 

“Yes, and born some years after their marriage, 
and therefore the more eagerly welcomed. There is 
one redeeming feature in the case. I never saw such 
attachment, such devotion of parents to a child. 
You expect it in a mother, but the father here is, if 
possible, more devoted than the mother. 

“Some friends of mine live opposite them, and I 
have so often seen him evenings, when he has come 
home from his work, sitting with the child in the 
hammock, or walking with it, or pushing its little 
carriage. I am told that every morning at daylight 





he gets up and takes it into another room, so that 
his wife may sleep, because the poor little creature’s 
| nights are always bad.” 
“But they are fond of him,” said the millionnaire, | 
“they never lose patience?” 
| “Never!” the clergyman answered, warmly. “They | 
| are not only fond, but proud of him. The child is a| 
| winning little fellow, too, a great favorite in the | 
| neighborhood. My friends tell me there is a North- 
ern gentleman who takes a great deal of notice of 
him. He takes him to drive, and sends him fruit, 
and has bought him the most expensive toys. I be- 
lieve the parents are as happy over the rocking- 
horse and what little Johnny calls his ‘Chu-chu- 
cars’ as he is.”’ 
| It was characteristic of the millionnaire that he 





should not confess to being the Northern gentleman 
or even that he knew the child. He merely shrugged 
his shoulders with the remark: “Nature is a waste- 
ful jade. Did it ever strike you how prodigal she is 
of suffering?—suffering that goes for nothing, I 
mean. Now what is the use of that child’s life of 
agony? If he couldn’t be born well, why need he 
be born at all? Where is the use of poor little 
Johnny Graff?” 

“Ah, there is a use, you will see,” replied the 
other; “he may get well and be better morally and 
spiritually all his life for this hard beginning. And 
the discipline of suffering to his parents—can’t you 
see, yourself, how it may already have made them 
more gentle, unselfish, tender-hearted—I beg your 
pardon, but are those carriages’’— 

“They are surely stopping at Graff’s!” cried the 
millionnaire, with an extraordinary accent of emo- 
tion; and instantly he strode ahead. 

“T hope”—began the clergyman and stopped, for 
he could see. The carriages were drawn in front of 
the house; they could see the house plainly now, the 
little grave-fuced company standing about the door, 
the streamers of black crape tied with white ribbon 
fluttering from the panels—the clergyman removed 
his hat, the millionnaire dragged his, with an abrupt 
motion, low down over his eyes. 

They could get no nearer than the yard, for the 
small rooms were filled. The millionnaire, leaning 
against a tree, his hat over his eyes, could hear the 
murmured talk. Fragments of sentences told him 
the story. 

The child had caught cold, he was only ill a few 
days, nor did he suffer. His last words were: 
“Mamma, tell me something pretty.”” The mother 
was quite prostrated with grief, but the father had 
seen to everything himself. 

“Looked like Sam wanted to do it,” said a man to 
the clergyman, “he said ’twas the last he could do 
for Johnny. But she’s all broke up, sick a-bed. 
They was fond and proud of him as though he was 
an angel. Reckon he is, now!” 

The man gave his eyes a rough smear; and the 
millionnaire pulled his hat lower. Keeping the same 


attitude, leaning against the tree with folded arms | 


and his hat over his eyes, he waited until the people 
on either side of the door drew away for them to 
carry his little friend down the path where those 
small feet had so often pattered gaily to meet him. 

He took off his hat and held it before his face. 

After a little while he looked up, frowning. The 
line of carriages was moving away. There was no 
hearse; but in the first carriage a young man, with 
a handkerchief to his eyes, sat alone beside the little 
flower-covered whité coffin, as if he were taking care 
of his boy to the last. 

The millionnaire looked at the clergyman. 

“Well,” said he, with a kind of savage abruptness, 
“was there any use? Good-morning,” and he was 
off at a swinging gait down the street. 

The echo of that question was in the clergyman’s 
ears all that day and the next. Half-desperately, at 
last, toward evening, he went to the Graff’s house, 
whether to comfort them or himself he truly could 
not have told. 

A kindly neighbor showed him into the pretty, 
simple parlor in which he saw only one object, above 
the mantel-piece, the large photograph of Johnny 
taken during one of his “better spells.” The child- 
ish face, a gentle, delicate, even beautiful face, the 
mask of its disfigurement thus removed, seemed to 
smile upon him. He turned from it to see the father 
advancing toward him; and, with a touch of amaze- 
ment, he perceived that through the young man’s 
haggard and tear-stained features shone a radiance 
of exaltation. He did not look the less unhappy, 
but another vivid emotion was contending with his 
unhappiness. 

In a few broken words he told the clergyman what 
had happened. The night before he had received a 
note from the millionnaire saying that he had already 
placed in the hands of suitable persons a sum suffi- 
cient to purchase and endow a Children’s Hospital, 
“in memory of his little friend, John Graff.” 

“And it is to be called the Johnny Graff Hospital, 
sir,” said the father, steadying his voice, ‘and 
Johnny’s picture—from that—is to hang in the hall, 
and the children are always to know ’twas him gave 
them the place. I hadn’t thought there was any 
comfort left us, but when we read that note written 
so kind, as if he was grieving, too, and we thought 
of all the poor little children that would be spared 
to their parents, maybe, on account of our boy, we 
felt like we hadn’t ought to grieve so like them 
without hope. And—and—the hardest thing was 
that we’d never have no more to do for him; but 
now, what we do for them will be doing for him, and 
we can do all our lives. And he will know.” 

That evening the millionnaire received a letter 
from the clergyman. It contained only these words, 
signed with his name: 

“DEAR Sir,—The other day I was not wise enough 


to answer your question about Johnny Graff. You 
have answered it yourself. God bless you!’’ 


OCTAVE THANET. 


—~> 
For the Companion. 


MY BODY-GUARD. 


It is because I am far removed from those who 
knew me when I was a boy, that I have the moral 
courage to write the following details of something 
that occurred in my youth. I should not care to 
meet the jeers and gibes of my old friends, who will 
recall as well as I do the humiliating incidents I am 
about to narrate. 

The scene was a rural district in a Western State, 
and the affair was the result of my first attempt to 
play the beau. I was sixteen years old at the time, 


| and the young lady whom I favored with my atten- 


tions was a year younger. 

There was to be a party at a farm-house in the 
neighborhood, to which my brother Frank and I had 
been invited. I conceived the idea of putting behind 
me childish things, and of figuring as a young gen- 
tleman, by escorting Miss Janie Sharpe to the party 
at Farmer Trufant’s. 

Miss Janie sat just across the aisle from me at the 
little country school, so that it was easy enough for 
me to make known my desire to her, which I did by 
wiping my slate very clean, and drawing a wreath 
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of queer-looking flowers around the edges, with a 
supposed turtle-dove in each corner. In the centre 
1 wrote: 

“Miss JANE.—Compliments of the season from 
Mister Silas B. Darby to Miss Jane Sharpe, deziring 
the plesure of her society to the Party to-night. Let 
me know on the other side of the slate, when the 
teecher is not a-looking.”’ 

I never could spell well, but I did think I knew 
how to write an invitation according to the rules of 
polite society, and fancied my note to be most ele- 
gant in form. 

When I slyly slipped the slate across to Miss Jane, 
she glanced at it, read the lines, and was at once 
seized with a violent and prolonged fit of giggling. 
Then she again read the note, peeped shyly at me 
over the top of the slate, her bright blue eyes twink- 
ling merrily, ducked her head down under the desk, 
and giggled again, after which she leaned half-way 
across the aisle, and whispered: 

“Aint you ashamed of yourself, Si Darby?” 

Nevertheless, when the slate came back to me, 
there was scrawled on it these words: 

“Miss Sharpe accepts of the Company of Mister 
Silas Darby, with thanks for the same.” 

Then Miss Sharpe turned her back upon me, and 
again fell to giggling, and did not glance toward me 
again that day. 

Now while I was not a cowardly boy, there was 
| one animal of which I was mortally afraid, and that 
| was a dog. I never could overcome my fear of a 
savage dog; the bark of one made my blood run 
cold, and I could not be induced to go to a house 
where one was kept. The ugliest little cur could 
easily put me to flight, and I never could be made to 
believe that there were dogs which would not bite. 

Ten minutes after Miss Jane had sent me her note, 
accepting my company, there flashed into my mind 
the sickening recollection that Farmer Trufant was 
the owner of an ugly, noisy, vicious-looking dog, of 
which I was very much afraid, although I had re- 
peatedly been told that this dog was a living verifica. 
|tion of the old saying that “barking dogs never 
| bite.” Old Tobe was such an evil-looking, sullen 
; animal that I had no confidence that his nature was 
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| peaceable, and I could not think of encountering 
| him at night without a feeling of horror. 

Now my brother Frank was not afraid of dogs. 
| He was fond of them, and had a way of making 
friends at once with even savage dogs. If they were 
too sullen and vicious to succumb to a soft-voiced, 
coaxing way he had, he could glare at them, and 
roar out, “Begone!” in a way that always put them 
to flight. I had always envied him his power over 
dogs, but never so much as on the day I asked Miss 
Janie to accompany me to the party. 

My anxiety grew greater as the day wore on, and 
when evening came, I had made up my mind to doa 
very humiliating thing. I would ask Frank to go 
with me as a sort of body-guard, keeping at a re 
spectful distance, as body-guards should do. 

Frank was a good-natured, fun-loving boy, and he 
mortified me very much by bursting into a roar of 
laughter when I made my appeal to him on our way 
home from school that night. 

“Oh, he had to take the boys along to keep the 
dogs away!”’ he shouted, changing a line of an old 
rhyme to suit the occasion, and dancing up and down 
before me in the road. 

Then, taking advantage of my necessity, he began 
making hard terms with me, insisting on having my 
handsome pair of new skates in return for his old 
ones—terms that I agreed to on condition that he 
kept absolutely silent regarding his part in the af- 
fair, and did not desert me at the critical moment. 
The truth is, Frank was inordinately fond of a joke, 
and I was careful to guard against his playing one 
on me this time. But he promised to settle any 
dog that made its appearance, and ‘crossed his 
heart” in token of absolute secrecy. 

Frank was not to act as escort to any young lady. 
I had an idea that he had intended offering his ser- 
vices to Miss Janie, and chuckled to myself when I 
thought how I had got ahead of him, not forgetting, 
however, that it was good of him to do what he was 
doing for his successful rival. 

I was to go on ahead while Frank kept in the rear, 
and if the dreaded dog did not make his appearance 
Frank was to keep out®of sight. If, on the other 
hand, the dog did appear, Frank was to come boldly 
forward and drive him away, as if he merely hap- 
pened to come along just then. 

Janie was ready when I called for her, and we 
started away, both feeling very awkward and em- 
barrassed at the novelty of our position, for Janie 
had never before had an escort, and it was the first 
time a young lady had ever taken my arm. It was 
but a short distance to Farmer Trufant’s house, and 
we were soon at the gate. My hand was on the 
latch when old Tobe came bounding around a corner, 
barking furiously and making straight for the gate. 

On he came, but Frank did not appear. I drew 
back trembling while Janie clung to me. 

It seemed to me that I could have faced a bear or 
a panther more easily than I could face that howling, 
hideous, open-mouthed dog as he came on in the 
moonlight, snarling and growling. 

Still Frank did not appear, and, unmindful of my 
duty to Janie, unmindful of everything but my own 
cowardly fears, I suddenly mounted the fence and 
swung myself up among the branches of a tall 
maple-tree that stood by the gate. 

Then Frank suddenly appeared. 

“Get out!’ he cried, opening the gate and giving 
Tobe a kick that sent him howling away. Then, to 
my amazement, he gallantly offered to Miss Janie 
his arm, which she instantly accepted, and they 
walked into the house, leaving me up in the tree. 

I was about to descend and follow them when old 
Tobe, attracted by a slight noise I made, again ap- 
peared, barking as loudly as before, and in my terror 
I clambered back into my perch. : 

Tobe growled under the tree for awhile, and then, 
to my dismay, lay down by the gate, glared up at me 
and barked as if he had “treed” game—which he 
certainly had done. , 

I could not, I dared not, descend while he lay 
there, and he showed no disposition to go away. 
Others came to the party, but-Tobe did not mind 
them. He was too much occupied with the game he 
had already treed. 

Time passed. From my perch in the leafless tree 
I could look into the large, old farm “living-room,” 
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the window-shades of which were not lowered, and | 
see the merry-makers, every one of whom I knew, | 
engaging in a game of “weevily wheat,” Janie and 
Frank taking the lead. Then I saw them “wading 
the swamp” together, after which Janie ‘kept post- 
office,’ and had letters for no one but Frank. 

While they were “measuring tape” together,—it 
was now almost time for the party to come to an 
end,—a rabbit darted lightly out from a cover of 
brush near by and ran across the road. Tobe saw it 
and wildly gave chase over the snow. This gave me 
a chance of escape, and I hastily descended and ran 
home. Of course I could not go to the party at such 
an hour. How chagrined and angry I was! My 
emotions could not have found vent in words. 

I pretended to be sound asleep when Frank came 
in an hour later, but I was really wide-awake, and 
when he lay down by my side, chuckling and gig- 
gling, he gave me a nudge and asked: 

“Hi, Sile! are you awake?” 

“Oh, you’ll find out whether I am or not, if you say 
much to me!” I said, crossly. “I suppose you think | 
you’re very smart, but before I’d do anything as | 
mean as you’ve done, ?d—I’d”— 

“Climb a tree, eh?” said Frank, with a chuckle. | 
“Well, now, wasn’t it a good joke, Sile? Janie and | 
I laughed about it all the way home.” | 

And they laugh about it yet every time I go to 
visit them, for Janie has been my sister-in-law for 
fifteen years. 
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For the Companion. 


PATROLLING A PIPE. 


IN Five CHApTEeRS.—CHAP. IV. 


Scouting for “Mysteries.” 


About the year 1882 the word mystery received a 
special, new signification in the oil regions of West- 
ern Pennsylvania and New York. At that time it 
was used to describe an oil well just drilled, or in 
process of drilling, the capacity of which, as an oil- 
producer, was known only to a few persons, who 
sought to keep it a profound secret. 

A well which flowed or spouted oil was called a 
“gusher,” and a well which discharged natural gas— 
such as is now used in that section and in several | 
large cities for lighting and heating purposes—was | 
termed a “gasser.” 

“Mysteries” often caused a great deal of commo- | 
tion among oil-well owners, oil dealers, and specu- | 
lators in oil stocks or crude petroleum. The reason | 
is apparent. The opening of a new well, producing | 
a thousand barrels of oil per day, in new territory, | 
where a series of such wells might immediately be 
drilled, would occasion a rapid fall in the price of 
oil, and very seriously affect the market. 

Therefore it was a matter of importance to all | 
dealers in oil or oil stocks to gain the earliest possi- | 
ble information concerning such “mysteries ;” 











and | 
they tried to obtain it by every means in their power. | 
On the other hand, the owners of new wells, espe- 

cially if they were large producers, naturally wished | 
to keep the facts secret, so as to sell, or contract to 

sell, as much of their oil as possible before the price | 
fell. 

The owners of ‘‘mysteries” in some cases went so 
far as to board up their derricks and tanks, build 
barricades and high fences, and station guards with 
loaded rifles around their wells to prevent the 
approach of inquisitive outsiders. The dealers, on 
their part, employed keen-witted, keen-sighted young 
men to act as “scouts,” to obtain the earliest tidings 
possible as to the capacity and number of the new | 
wells. “Oil-scouting” thus grew into a vocation— 
one attended with plenty of excitement, hardship 
and danger, as may be supposed. 

As to the right and wrong of this business on the 
one hand and the other, I do not pronounce an 
opinion, but will leave it for discussion by others. 
The opinion I hold is, I confess, a prejudiced one, 
for before settling down to the business of patrolling 
a pipe-line, I was myself an “oil-scout for three 
years.” 





In this way I served an apprenticeship in the | 
petroleum field before going on the line, and it is a 
bit of personal experience which occurred while oil- 
scouting that I now propose to narrate. I will 
endeavor to avoid giving offence by refraining from 
locating the scene, and from mentioning names. 

I was at that time a youngster, not quite of legal | 
age, and in the employ of a dealer and operator in | 
oil stocks, very well known in those years, both in | 
New York and at the Oil City and Bradford ex. | 
changes. 

As he was a shrewd man, he fully appreciated the | 
value of early and exact information relative to all | 
new discoveries in oil territory, and was accustomed | 
to stimulate my zeal in scouting not only by liberal, | 
regular wages, but by giving mea certain share of | 
the profits of sales and purchases which resulted di- | 
rectly from news which I might gather and send kim | 
in advance of rival scouts. | 

One such fortunate bit of information netted me a | 
thousand dollars in a single week—a large sum for a | 
young man to make. | 

It is needless to add that after this windfall I was 
quite ready not only to sacrifice comfort, sleep and 
food in the pursuit of ‘“mysteries,”’—that I must do | 
in any event,—but even to run the risk of stopping 
a bullet, fired by some zealous guard in the obscurity | 
of the dark, wet woods, and in the small hours ” 
the night. 

On the occasion to which I now allude, a rumor, a 
few words inadvertently dropped, came to my ear | 
one evening that a certain “wild-cat” well, previ- 
ously reported as a “dry hole,” had made a “flow,” 
and that the owners had drawn in lumber, boarded 
it up, and stationed six men to guard the premises. 

Here was a “mystery” evidently, but whether a 
“gasser,’? a mere thirty-barrel pumping well, or a) 
thousand-barrel “‘gusher,’”? who should say? If the | 
latter, a “tumble” in oil would be sure to follow, 
and, in any case, accurate information might control 
a great deal of money. 

It was already seven o’clock of a cloudy, chilly 
evening in the latter part of October. There had 
been rain for several days, and the oil region is a 
great country for rain and mud. I kept a horse, one 
of the nicest little saddle horses in that entire dis- 
trict, and in half an hour I was on his back and on 
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the way toward the “mystery” well. I hoped by a 
night trip to steal a march on two or three rival 
scouts, who I well knew would not be slow to pick 
up a similar hint, and act on it. 

The distance to be travelled was about seventeen 
miles—ten miles of it along an ordinary, muddy 
country road, the rest of the distance a mere trail, 
or cart road, rough at that, through hilly woodland. 
The well was in the depths of a hemlock forest, 
near one of the headwater creeks of the Alleghany 
River,—that is not very definite,—one of the wildest 
districts in that part of the country. It was very 
dark; a cheerless, chilling mist and drizzle had set 
in, and it was impossible to discern objects three 
yards distant. 

I had often before ridden over the road,.and on 
this occasion got on without difficulty till I came to 
the point where the cart trail turned off from the | 
wagon road into the forest. | 

Several trails diverged from the main road near | 
this place, and I was at first at a loss, and was obliged 
to dismount and grope for a certain large chestnut- | 
tree which I remembered as standing to the left of | 
the cart trail, about fifty yards from where it diverged | 
from the wagon road. 

I found it, and was in the act of remounting when | 





| I heard horses’ koofs coming through the mud-pud- | 


dles along the road I had just ridden.over. | 
I was sure they must be oil scouts, as no other 
persons were likely to be abroad on such a night in | 
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guards and my fellow-scouts. My competitors were 


about a hundred feet outside of the lantern-lighted | 


line, and I was perhaps half that distance behind 
them, when one of them accidentally trod on a dry 
hemlock branch which cracked under his foot. 

I stopped short on hearing this, and at almost the 
same instant, first one, then another, of the sentinels 
on that side fired off his gun at random into the 
dark woods, without so much as the usual courtesy 
of a “Who’s there?’’ I heard one ball go spat into 
a tree not far away from where I stood. 

I did not believe that they would deliberately shoot 
aman who approached the well. 
would not justify them in doing so. We had a legal 
right to be where we were, and tojremain there till 
ordered off the premises. 
their guns merely to frighten off any one who 
might be prowling about. 

My two fellow-scouts and rivals, however, took a 
rather more serious view of the matter. Perhaps the 
bullets had come closer to them than tome. They 
were indignant, and, jumping behind trees, expostu- 
lated angrily with the guards. They even threat- 
ened them with arrest for malicious shooting. 

The sentries on their part retor*e | by firing wildly 
a Second time and inviting the scouts to come out 
in sight if they thought it best to do so. 

Meantime, I was keeping as quiet as possible. It 
was not my “war.” exactly; but I thought that it 


might possibly prove to be my opportunity. So 
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No doubt they had fired | 


| question. The war of words had ceased. I peeped 
out at a crack of the little cleat door and saw that 
the guards were back at their sheds on that side. 
To make a dash across the “dead line’? might tempt 
one or both of them to fire—if only to see how close 
they could come to me without hitting me. 

I did not like to take the risk. Moreover, I did not 
wish it known that I had been inside the derrick. 

For some minutes I stood peering through the 
chink and trying to devise some means of escape, 
| listening, meanwhile, to the convulsive flows of oil 
| from the well. 
| I had got inside the derrick by a stratagem; it 

looked as if it might require another and possibly a 
| Sharper one to get out. 

An expedient suggested itself, at last, and although 
it involved some risk, I decided to try it. 

The flows of oil made a considerable noise and 
shook the derrick smartly. Waiting till the last one 
| ce sed, I climbed up and getting a good grip upon 
| the discharged pipe which led up into the tank, I 
| wrenched it around so that the end of it pointed 
| out of the tank against the boarded-up side of the 
derrick. 

When the well flowed again the entire discharge 
| of oil was ejected against the boards and through 
the cracks between them. As I expected, this was 
immediately heard by the guards. 

| ‘She’s broke loose!” one of them called out to the 
| others; and setting down his carbine, he came to the 








that lonely tract of country. In fact, I guessed, and moving away as sileatly, yet as rapidly as practica- | derrick, bringing the lantern on that side with him. 


guessed correctly, as it 
afterward proved, who 
they were: two good 
fellows,— indeed they 
were good friends of 
mine under all ordinary 
circumstances. 

To tell the truth, I 
should have felt very 
grateful for their com- 
pany the rest of the 
way along that muddy, 
lonely trail in the 
woods; but business is 
business, and I knew 
that my best chances 
for getting information 
would lie in keeping 
my presence a secret 


ing their movements. 
So I left the path, and 
holding my horse by 
the bit, so that his 
champing it would not 
be heard, waited in 
silence while they came 


felt with their hands 
the same chestnut-tree 
which I had found. It 
was their landmark as 
well as mine. 

As they groped about, 
they conversed in low 
tones, and I easily ree- 
ognized them by their 
voices. They dropped 
several bits of informa- 
tion as to their plans 
for getting access to the 
well. 

When they had re- 
mounted and ridden on, 
I followed them, but at 
such a distance that I 
could only now and 
then hear their horses’ 
feet on the stones with- 
out being heard myself. 
They were some com- 
pany for me through 
the seven miles of 
woods, until we came 


of which was made 
known to us by the 
voices of the guards and 
the dim glimmer of lan- 
terns through the mist 
and the hemlock boughs. 

My two fellow-scouts hitched their horses several | 
hundred yards away in the woods, and went forward 
on foot to reconnoitre the well. After I had waited | 
a few minutes, I followed their example, and tied 
my own horse at a little distance from theirs, in a 
place where I was confident that they would not 
stumble upon him. I then moved cautiously forward 
in their rear, with an eye both to their motions and | 
to those of the guards around the derrick. 

The sentinels were posted at four corners of a 
quadrangle, about a hundred feet across, in the cen- 
tre of which stood the derrick over the well and the 
irclosed oil tank. It was like a base-ball “diamond.” 
At each of the four corners there was a little shed 
of rough boards, to protect the guards from the rain, 
whi? from corner to corner, quite around the quad- 
rangle, a path eight or ten feet in width had been 
cleared through the brush and trees with axes. 

This lane was the “dead line,” and it was the | 
guards’ business to see that no one crossed it to ap- 
proach the well. Within the cleared space, about 
midway between the corners, on each of the four | 
sides, they had set a lantern. 

The sentries in the sheds sat in the dark, but one | 
who wished to get to the well would be obliged to 
cross this lantern-lighted space. It was an admira- 
bly devised plan and he must be an ingenious as 
well as an adventurous scout who should succeed in | 
obtaining information in regard to the well in spite | 
of such obstacles. 

We could hear the guards talking together, from 
their respective shelter shanties, and presently I | 
heard my two rivals—whom I had for a time lost 
sight of—whispering to each other. Thus I was 
able to locate them beside a large tree. I deter- 
mined to watch their movements for a few minutes | 
and let their line of action determine mine. 

After standing still a little while, they began 
creeping cautiously around to the left of the well. I 
followed them with even greater caution, for I had 
to» keep my whereabouts unsuspected by both the 
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ble, I came around on the other 
side of the well. I observed 
that all six of the guards had 
come out to the “dead line” 
on the side where the wordy 
contest was going on. 

The two rear corners of the 
quadrangle being now desert- 
ed, it was an easy matter for 
me to creep up to the little 
cleat door in the side of the 
boarded-up derrick, and in 


“MYSTERY.” 


another moment I had slipped inside and shut the 
door behind me. 

I was now precisely where I wanted to get, to see 
what the well was like and what it was doing. I 
only hoped that the guards and my two scout friends 
would continue their interesting conversation for 
the next hour or two. 

Striking a match, I noted the size of the pipe 
leading into the tank; by the aid of a second and 
third match, I counted the number of turns of the 
cable on the “bull-wheel” whim, to estimate the 
depth of the well; for the drill-tools had been drawn 
out and the cable that supported them was wound, 
as it came up, on the wheel. 

It was a deep well, probably not much less than 
seventeen hundred feet, and penetrated to the third, 
or deepest “oil sand.” This was a somewhat impor- 
tant matter, as indicating the probable durability 
and value of the new well. 

The well had flowed twice already since I had 
come into the derrick. That fact proved it to be a 
“gusher.” The fierce manner in which the pipe 
leading from it throbbed and vibrated at each flow, 
the duration of the flow, indicated that a large 
quantity of oil was thrown out each time. 

Flowing oil-wells—as some readers may not know 
—do not flow continuously, in a steady stream, but 
intermittently, after a few minutes, or a few hours, 
as the case may be. Their action in this respect is 
like that of a geyser. 

I next climbed up by the pipe to the top of the 
tank and with the aid of a new tape line which I 
had brought for the purpose, and a bit of green alder 
stick tied to the end of it, sounded the tank, to ascer- 
tain how much oil had already flowed into it from 
the well, during the twenty hours since the drill had 


| penetrated the oil sand. There must certainly have 


been five or six hundred barrels in the tank, for it 
was a large one. 

Having ascertained all that I wished to know I 
was ready to depart. How to depart was the next 


| Another of the sentries also came along, calling out 

to the first to look out for the gas. So they set the 
lantern down some yards outside the little door; 
and the second sentry also laid his gun down by 
the lantern. 

Meantime I had stepped behind the little door and 
stood, in something of a flutter, as they pushed the 
door open, came in and began to feel about for the 
pipe, to turn it into the tank again. 

Just then there came another flow from the well. 
The oil streamed against the boards, this way and 

| that, as they tugged at the pipe, and made a great 
noise. 

Taking advantage of the confusion, I con- 
trived to slip out, unobserved. The other 
guards had not left their stations on their side 
of the well, and I succeeded in stealing away, 
undetected. 

I lost no time in hunting up my horse, and 
once on his back, rode for the nearest tele- 
graph office. On that occasion, at least, my 
employer received the first accurate informa- 
tion relative to the “mystery” in the hemlock 
forest. 

Meeting my two fellow-scouts, a few days 
later, I thanked them fervently for their kind 
offices with those guards, in getting me safely 
into the derrick. They did not altogether 
enjoy the joke, for after their wrangle with 
the sentries, they had ridden away, no wiser 
than they had come. But they found no 
fault with my performance. 

It is needless to say that I did not always 
have as good success as this while scouting for 
“mysteries.” With the natural vanity of a 
story-teller, I have chosen to relate one of my 
most successful exploits. I made a very pretty 
sum of money while oil-scouting, but am con- 
strained to add that I lost the most of it all 
in oil speculation, lost it “like a man,’’—which 
too often means like a fool. 

I only wish now that I had been content to 
invest safely what I then made. 

ROBERT S. THAXTER. 
(To be continued.) 


~or 


For the Companion, 


THE KURO SIWO. 


Those of our readers who study geography, 
and especially physical geography, will hardly 
have failed to notice the remarkable differ- 
ence between the climate of the eastern, or 
Atlantic, coast of North America and that 
of the western, or Pacific, coast in the same 
latitude. 

Take, for example, the shores of Newfound- 
land, Labrador and Greenland, as compared 

with those of Vancouver’s Island, Queen Charlotte’s 
{Islands and Alaska. On the Atlantic coast are 
| found icebergs, icefields, frozen bays, stunted shrubs, 
| ana only the most hardy of plants and grasses, 
| while on the Pacific coast are noble forests, lux- 
|uriant grasses, and a generally equable climate 
| throughout the year. 
| Juneau and Sitka in Alaska are but three degrees 
|farther south than Cape Farewell, the southern 
| point of Greenland, and they are ten degrees farther 
|north than the southern part of Newfoundland. 

But at Juneau herds-grass may be seen growing 

seven feet in height, and the flourishing kitchen 
| gardens are untouched by frost till late in September. 

About Sitka are grand old woods, where firs and 

hemlocks grow to a great size. The cedars of the 
Queen Charlotte’s Islands also attain an enormous 
size, larger even than the famous cedars of scriptu- 
rally classic Lebanon. From these great cedar trunks 
the Haida Indians excavate immense canoes, often 
| sixty feet in length by six or eight in breadth,— 
| which are capable of carrying a party of forty or 
fifty warriors. 

| We are so accustomed to regard climate as regu- 
lated by the distance from the equator, that these 
facts seem strange, and we are led to inquire the 


cause. Why does the west coast have so much the 
milder and better climate? The answer is in two 
words : 


Kuro Siwo. 

These two words are from the Japanese language 
and signify Black Stream. 

The Kuro Siwo—so called from the tint of the 
water within its limits—is a northeasterly deflection 
of the great ocean current which flows north from 
the equatorial seas and renders the climate of the 
Japan Islands so equable and fruitful. A part of 
this warm stream in the ocean crosses the Pacific 
from the coasts of Asia, and, caught in the great 
bight of the Alaska peninsula and the Aleutian 
islets, flows in and out among all those hundreds of 
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islands, from Sitka southward to Vancouver, and 
gives to this whole coast its moist, mild winter. 
The Kuro Siwo is, so to speak, the Gulf Stream 
of these coasts, or rather what the Gulf Stream 
would be to the coast of New England and Nova 
Scotia, if instead of keeping out to sea and allow- 
ing the cold polar current to flow in through the 
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| origin as the early people of Siberia and Japan. 
Did the Kuro Siwo bring them ? 

There have been many theories as to how Amer- 
ica was first peopled: one, that the earliest inhab- 
| itants came hither from the mythic sunken con- 
|tinent of Atlantis; another, that they were the 


| far-wandering “lost tribes” of Israel, and still ' 








Straits of Belle Isle and descend 
between it and the shores, it were 
to wash these shores along tueir 
whole extent. 

For could the Gulf Stream be 
turned ashore, the New England 
winter would lose its rigor. Cer- 
tain daring engineers have deemed 
it possible to deflect the ocean currents by human 
skill. 

One of the proposed schemes has been to con- 
struct a dam across the icy Straits of Belle Isle, to 
prevent the entry of the polar current with its pro- 
cession of icebergs into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

In these times of great engineering enterprises 
the mere suggestion of an attempt to modify the 
climate of the earth on so vast a scale seems wildly 
chimerical,—but who can say what wonders the 
future has in store for the earth? 

Southern Alaska, fifteen degrees of latitude 
farther north than New England, has the milder 
climate of the two. At Sitka there is but little ice 
and snow. Thus the Kuro Siwo is a heat-carrier 
for the west coast, as the Gulf Stream has been 
supposed to be for the coast of the British Islands 
and the west coast of Northern Europe. 

The great glaciers of Alaska, of which we hear 
so much, descend from the lofty mountains that 
wall in the coast, but reach down to the sea-level 
at only a very few points. All the glaciers of 
Alaska, by the way, are slowly melting away and 
shrinking in size. The change is ascribed to seme 
secular change in the climate of this part of the 
Northern hemisphere. 

In other respects the weather phenomena, pro- 
duced by the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic at Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland, and the Black Stream 
of the Pacific at Alaska, are somewhat similar. 

The rainfall is copious and there is a great 
deal of foggy weather, but with one essential 
difference in favor of the west coast. The moist 
atmosphere is fresh and exhilarating, rather than 
raw and freezing, as on the Atlantic seaboard. The 
temperature during winter, indeed, rarely falls 
much below the freezing point. For the same 
great peninsula and chain of volcanic islets to the 
northward, which imprisons the Kuro Siwo, wards 
off the frigid water and ice of the polar current. 

But not alone has the Kuro Siwo brought 
warmth and moisture to the northwest coast; it 
is now credited, by some scientific men, with hav- 
ing borne the first human inhabitants to America. 

Eighty years ago, while the Russians were still 
in possession of Alaska,—or Russian America, as 
it was then called,—the attention of the good peo- 
ple of Sitka was attracted one morning to a 
strange-looking craft, which had apparently come 


ashore during the night on one of the hundred | 


little, rocky, wooded islands that lie about the 
harbor—the islet which to-day bears the name of 
Japonskoi. 

Boats were manned, and those who approached 
the stranger found it to be the dismasted, half 
water-logged and unmanageable hull of a Japan- 
ese junk. Strange to say, there were ten or twelve 
Japanese on board, nearly dead from exposure, 
disease and famine. 

The junk had been dismasted in a tempest, 
while on a voyage from one Japanese port to an- 
other, and, beyond the power of the hapless crew 
to prevent it, had drifted steadily northeastward 
in the Kuro Siwo, which sets constantly and quite 
strongly from the coasts of China and Japan 
across the Pacific toward America. 

The Russians of Sitka cared for the poor cast- 
aways with great kindness, and after a time re- 
turned them by ship to their own country. 

Thus we have it demonstrated that even within 
the present century the Kuro Siwo has borne 
human beings from Asia, the “great mother of 
the human race,” to America. There are also 
traditions that, on two former occasions, Japanese 
or Chinese junks have drifted to the coast of 
America farther southward. How many times 
these significant accidents may have occurred in 
the great unwritten past of our continent no one 
knows, and who shall attempt to say ? 

Many ethnologists believe that the aboriginal 
Indian tribes of America are of the same race and 





DRIFTED BY THE KURO SIWO. 


| another that they crossed Behring’s Straits on the 
| ice from Asia. 

This last theory, suggested by the Japanese 
| junk borne to Sitka by the Kuro Siwo, may bear 
| examination, but, like other speculations of the 
class, it is incapable of proof—and not of other 
| than strictly scientific value, even if it could be 
proved true. 


me —~o—_—__—__—— 
A PRAYER. 


What may conduce 
To my most healthful use, 
Almighty God, me grant; 
But that or this 
D bay - — ~ 
eny thy suppliant. 
—Robert Herrick. 


(ep 
THE NEW CRUSADE. 


History sometimes curiously repeats itself. 
Eight centuries ago Europe was stirred to its very 
depths by the rude eloquence of Peter the Hermit, 
| Pleading for the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre 
|from the Infidel. To-day a new crusade is 
preached by another priest, and though he may 

not arouse his hearers, or even try to arouse them, 
to fanatical enthusiasm and self-sacrifice, he is 
| exciting them to efficient action. 

The metod used and, to a certain extent, the 
| foe are the same in the nineteenth century as in 
| the eleventh; the outward appearance of the two 
crusaders and the theatre of the conflict alone are 
| different. The one with bare head and feet, riding 
| On an ass and bearing a huge crucifix, went from 
| market-place to market-place bidding men take 
up arms for the Cross. The other travels by steam 
from one European capital to another, addresses 
great assemblies, which pass resolutions of sym- 
pathy, and urges ministers of state to give him 
their moral aid. Peter’s object was a noble one, but 
that of Cardinal Lavigerie is far grander—the de- 
liverance of a continent and millions of human 
beings from the blighting curse of slavery. 

The cardinal has no new story to tell, but one 
familiar to all who have read what Livingstone 
and other travellers and missionaries in Africa 
have written of the horrors of the slave caravan. 
He shows that the slave trade has not ceased, is 
not even checked, as some have supposed, but is 
still prosecuted with a vigor and success which 
threaten before the century ends to make of Cen- 
tral Africa a desert. 

To take but a single instance: A well-known 
| African traveller, Lieutenant Wissmann, in 1882 
was travelling through a region to the south of 
the Congo, when he came to a native settlement. 
The village street was ten miles long, lined by 
palm-trees and bordered by homesteads and gar- 
dens. The people, numbering many thousands, 
were happy, prosperous and hospitable. 

This was but one of similar villages scattered 
through this region. Four years later he again 
passed that way. As he drew near, instead of 
the merry laugh and kindly greeting, a death-like 
stillness reigned. There are no homesteads, no 
fruit-trees, nor pleasant gardens; not a human 
being is to be seen. Blackened ruins, “bleached 
skulls by the roadside, and the skeletons of human 
hands attached to poles”’ are alone left to show 
that the Arab slaver has been there. A nation 
has been blotted out of existence. 

This is not an isolated instance, but an example, 
merely, of what is being done through a vast re- 
gion. 

The men who are carrying on this slave traffic 
are Arab Mohammedans, the lineal descendants 
in blood and faith of the men who fought against 
Richard Coeur de Lion. They arm, pay and lead 
the bands which ravage the continent from sea- 
board to seaboard. They set tribe upon tribe, and 
themselves destroy the victors. Their attack 














|ities, nowadays; particularly in the industries 





into the slave-yoke, the rest are mercilessly slain, | steam, electricity and the patent-office play so im- 


so that for every slave who reaches the distant 


portant a part. We live in a changed and ever- 


market at least five human beings have perished. changing world, wherein neither rustic simplicity 
Where extermination is not actually the result | nor dainty culture will carry us far. 


of a raid, the wretched negroes are demoral- 
ized to such an extent by the influence of the 


Arab traders that there are great districts, the | 


missionaries tell us, where three men cannot be 
sent on an errand lest two should combine and 
sell the third for a slave, and where a woman or 


a child cannot go out of the village with any cer- | 


tainty of ever returning. 

It is encouraging, however, to believe that a 
stop will be put to this nefarious traffic. Partly 
through Cardinal Lavigerie’s appeals, partly from 
other causes, the governments of Great Britain, 
Germany and France have agreed to blockade the 
East African coast, to arrest all slavers, to pro- 
hibit the importation of arms, and to protect 
each other’s subjects from the vengeance of the 
baffled slave-stealers. 

This convention will at once cut off the exporta- 
tion of slaves to Arabia and Persia. As the im- 
portation of arms and ammunition is forbidden, a 
deadly blow is struck at the traffic in the interior. 

Thus far will the Great Powers act. They 
wisely refuse to undertake by armed expeditions 
to break up the slave-trade on land. This may 
be done by establishing stations, garrisoned by 
Christian volunteers, on the great trade-routes, 
whose duty it shall be to exterminate the men- 
stealers and their followers. 


———— 
For the Companion. 


THE HARBOR LIGHT. 


We who have voyaged long scent land once more: 
Balm-breathing winds and the rude gale’s despite, 
Through calm and storm, sunshine and blackest night, 

Have urged us onward. Now the ocean’s roar 

Grows low and sullen, drawing nigh the shore; 

And from yon — the flashing harbor light 
Greets the tired victor in the weary fight 
With wind and wave—we near home’s opening door. 
But what ts home, to pilgrims of a day? 
A kiss, a laugh, a tear—then on we fare, 
Across a deeper sea, with sterner fight 
Fronting the perils of an unknown way— 
et us be brave that utmost stress to dare, 
Sure at the end awaits the Harbor Light. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
— +> — 
SMART BOYS WANTED. 


Elderly gentlemen, seated at their ease in hand- 
some and richly furnished offices, are often ques- 
tioned as to the chances which their branch of 
business offers to ambitious young men. They all 
make about the same answers to the inquirer’s 
questions. They say, with exasperating vagueness, 
if a young man expects to succeed in their kind of 
business, he must be the right kind of man for it. 
They all say, too, that success generally comes, if 
it comes at all, after a long and laborious appren- 
ticeship. 

Aptitude and fidelity seem to be the prime qual- 


that are at present most popular among young 
men. Electricians, for example, need not be pro- 
foundly learned in the science of electricity,— 
though it is desirable that they should be,—but 
they must have ingenuity, dexterity, and a power 
of close, sustained attention. They must have a 
great deal of gumption, a great power of taking 
pains, the instinct of thoroughness, and a certain 
quickness to take an idea. 

A great many persons in every country of 
Christendom are now employed in the electric in- 
dustries, and their number is increasing every 
month. There is not the slightest chance, in any 
branch of this interesting business, for the success 
of a person who is careless, indifferent, or stupid ; 
nor is there much chance for one who is not, in 
some degree, an electrical enthusiast. What 
would Edison have been without his unquenchable 
love of his art? 

But even in the occupations that appear to give 
no chance to the mental qualities, men of expe- 
rience tell the same story. 

Boys who peep into the windows of a bank and 
see a number of nicely dressed clerks handling 
heaps of money, conclude that banking must be an 


a 
WHAT SAVED HIM. 


| One Christmas morning, many years ago, a young 
| reporter on a daily paper had occasion to call with a 
| message at the office of one of the foremost editors 
and publishers in the country. 

The younger man was a sickly country lad of keen 
| sensibility and nervous temperament, who, finding 
himself homeless and friendless in a great city, had 
yielded to temptation, and had fallen into the habit 
of drinking and gambling. The publisher, as he 
listened to the message, noted the lines which dissi- 
pation had already left on the boy’s face. He wasa 
man who made it his work in the world to help oth- 
ers. No man touched his hand in passing who did 
not gain from him new courage and hope in life. 

He answered the message which the reporter 
brought, and then, holding out his hand cordially, 
said, ‘‘Let me wish you a Merry Christmas, my lad.” 
He took from a shelf a book, containing sketches of 
the lives of the greatest English, French and German 
authors, with extracts from their works. 

“Here,” said he, “are some friends for the new 
year. When you spend an hour with them, you will 
have noble company.” . 

The surprise of the gift and the unexpected kind- 
ness from the man whom he regarded with awe had 
a powerful effect upon the lad. He spent all of his 
leisure time in poring over the book. It kindled his 
latent scholarly tastes. He saved his money to buy 
the complete works first of this author, and then of 
that; he worked harder to earn more money to buy 
them. After a few years he began to gather together 
and to study rare and curious books, and to write 
short papers upon obscure literary subjects. 

Men of similar tastes sought him out; he num- 
bered some of the foremost scholars and thinkers of 
the country among his friends, but he never forgot 
the lonely, friendless lad who had been sinking into 
a gambler and a drunkard until a kind hand drew 
him back, and he in his turn sought out other lonely, 
friendless boys in the great city, and gave them a 
helpful hand out of the gulf. 

So, year by year, his life widened and deepened 
into a strong current, from which many drew com- 
fort and help. 

He died last winter. The sale of his library gath- 
ered all the collectors of rare books in the seaboard 
cities. During his illness, the newspapers spoke of 
him with a sudden appreciation of the worth which 
had so long been hid in obscurity. 

“A profound scholar, with the heart of a child;” 
“A journalist who never wrote a'word to subserve a 
base end,” they said. He read these eulogies with 
a quiet smile. The actor who has left the stage for- 
ever cares little for the faint plaudits of the crowd 
in the distance. 

One day he put into the hands of a friend an old, 
dingy volume. “When I am gone,” he said, “take 
this to Mr. ——, and tell him that whatever of good 
or usefulness there has been in my life I owe to 
him, and this Christmas gift of his thirty years ago.”’ 

The little story is absolutely true. We venture to 
tell it because there is no one living whom it can 
hurt, while there are many whom it may help to 
hold out friendly hands to their brothers who have 
stumbled into darker paths in life than they. 


noe 
A HINT TO GIRLS. 


At a recent trial for divorce in New York, the wife, 
who had been a gay, fashionable girl, testified that 
difficylty first arose between herself and her hus- 
band on his discovery, soon after their marriage, 
that much of her jewelry and bric-a-brac had been 
given to her by former admirers. 

The Companion has nothing to do, usually, with 
cases of divorce or unhappy marriages, but this de- 
tail emphasizes a moral which every young girl 
should take to heart. 

The husband, on this point, had right on his side. 
No man of honorable feeling would be willing to see 
his wife wear the rings or decorate his house with 
the costly. trifles which had been given to her as 
tokens of the affection of other men. 

In this country, especially in villages and rural 
communities, it is not uncommon for girls to accept 
gifts of jewelry, books and ornaments from young 
men to whom they are not betrothed. 

It is not the custom, let us state most emphatically, 
in that class of our society which is most scrupulous 
in its deference to the rules of good-breeding and in 
which young girls are most carefully protected. The 
man who would offer jewelry or any costly ornament 





easy business, besides being very profitable. It 
is neither very profitable nor very easy. 

A clerk without intelligence, who is also steady 
and faithful, may live and die a clerk on a low 
salary. To get promotion of a valuable kind, in- 
volving the management of a bank, demands | 
quickness of apprehension, a great knowledge of | 
business, a natural gift for knowing men, and an | 
habitual self-command. Flurry will no more do | 
in a bank than indolence. A good banker is as | 
civil as an orange, but he must also have that kind | 
of firmness which is not obstinacy, because it is | 
founded upon knowledge. 

Modern business compels the practice of the 
virtues most essential to the dignity and efficiency 
of men, such as temperance, honesty, faithfulness, 
sincerity in word and deed. A civil engineer, a | 
railroad man, a manufacturer, what can either of | 
them accomplish, in the face of keen competitors, 
if he does not work in harmony with the law of 
nature and the rule of right? 

At the same time, these virtues will not suffice. | 
A man may be as honest as the day is long, and 
yet fail disastrously. He must have knowledge, | 
discernment, sense and judgment. He must, also, 
possess the special aptitudes required in his special 
pursuit. 

Boys may as well make up their minds to com- | 


made, nothing is left; the able-bodied are put | ply with the demands of modern life, in which | 


to one of these young girls would be regarded as 
vulgar and ignorant of the first principles of eti- 
quette. 

This principle, like all others which govern good 
manners, is based on common-sense. No gentle- 
woman should permit a man who is not her husband, 
kinsman or affianced lover to place her under a 
monetary obligation; for the simple reason that 
such an obligation gives the man a hold upon her 
which in many cases is dangerous, and in all is 
unseemly. 

A good rule for the guidance of a girl through the 
years when she is the object of admiration and flat- 
tery is to do nothing which she would not be willing 
to tell now to her mother and hereafter to her hus- 
band. Life may be made tamer for her by observing 
that rule, but it will assuredly be more pure, 
womanly and safe. 


+o. 
SOUTHERN PATRIOTISM. 


Southern patriotism has a local peculiarity that 
Northerners little understand. Pride of county, 
city and State is, in the South, carried at times to an 
excess that blinds the mind to any other excellen- 
cies of clime or country. It is the feeling that 
brought the Southern States so near each other in 
the late war. It is the same feeling that, as it be- 
comes extended, makes our Southern friends among 
the most faithful of American citizens. 

What might be called a caricature of this pride of 
State was forced upon the writer a short time ago. 
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He had stopped at the Charleston police-station for 
a moment, to see the workings of the Southern po- 
lice system. Very soon an officer came in with a 
colored man in a state of complete collapse. The 
morning “dew” had been very intemperately in- 
dulged in. 

“What’s your name?” asked the officer. 

“IT dunno. I’ma poor man. Lemmy go.” 

“But what’s your name? Tell me your name, and 
I will let you go.” 

“Haint got no name.” 

“Well, what’s your name?” reiterated the officer, 
as he searched the nameless one’s pockets. 

“T dunno my name.” 

“Come now, quick! Your name!” 

With an exultant leer, “I’m a son of South Caro- 
lina! Lemmy go!” 

Apropos of Southern patriotism, a Confederate 
colonel told the writer that, in case of any possible 
renewal of the experiment of secession in this coun- 
try, the United States would have no more loyal 
defenders than the Confederate officers. 

“In Carolina,” he said, “we shall never try it 
again, for we have accepted the results of the war. 
We resorted to the ultimate appeal,—the sword,— 
and regard the decision as final. But it is not impos- 
sible that some other part of the country may, in 
some future day, not agree with us. Some other ele- 
ment may try to set itself apart. In such a case, we 
should defend the national interests heartily. We 
could be depended on for that. We consider the 
question settled.” 


———<@>—___——_—_ 
GOOD-NATURED MAGISTRATE. 


‘Look here!”? shouted a woman, an old offender, 
on being sentenced to a month’s imprisonment by 
one of the London magistrates. “Look here! the 
next time I’m charged here I’ll take jolly good care 
it’s before old Flowers.” 

The magistrate she preferred was Mr. Frederick 
Flowers, a good-natured man who hated to punish 
people and had a tendency to let everybody off. 

Once a little boy, eight years old, was charged 
with snowballing an old gentleman. Mr. Flowers 
kindly reproved the boy, and told him never again to 
snowball people in the streets. As the little fellow 
had been detained for four hours in the jailer’s room, 
and his violent crying showed that he was sorry for 
what he had done, the magistrate discharged him. 
The old gentleman, who as prosecutor had watched 
the proceedings with amazement, exclaimed: 

“Why, your worship, you’ve let him off!” 

“Of course I have. You wouldn’t have me punish 
a child like that, would you?” answered the magis- 
trate. 

“Of course I would,” rejoined the prosecutor; 
**what have I had him brought here for? Look—he 
has cut my cheek.” 

“Yes, but he didn’t mean to cut your face.” 

“Well, but he has done it, at all events.” 

“And he is very sorry, and I am very sorry; but I 
dare say when you were a boy you used to snowball 
old gentlemen—at all events, I know I did, and I am 
not going to fine any boy for doing what I used to do 
myself.” 

One morning a poor woman appeared before Mr. 
Flowers and expressed a wish to prosecute a man 
who had passed a bad sixpence upon her. The mag- 
istrate took the counterfeit coin, and after examining 
it said: 

“Well, I dare say the man didn’t know it was a 
bad one; itis a remarkably good imitation of a gen- 
uine one. I tell you what I will do—I will give you 
a good sixpence in exchange; that will put an end 
to all legal proceedings.” 

The good-natured magistrate gave the woman a 
sixpenny piece, and ordered the clerk to break up 
the bad one. Then'turning to the reporter, from 
whose “Reminiscences” we have extracted the 
scene, he said: 

“T hope, Mr. Grossmith, you won’t think it neces- 
sary to report this case. If you do, I shall be having 
three or four hundred people coming to me to-morrow 
with bad sixpences to exchange.” 

a ees 
COLUMBUS’S FRIEND. 


The French Revue de Géographie publishes a series 
of letters written by Peter Martyr, or Pietro Martire 
d’Anghiera, as he was called in Italian, who gave 
the world the first historical account of Columbus’s 
discovery of America, and who was not only the 
countryman, but, in later life, the friend of Colum- 
bus. 

The most interesting of these letters of Peter 
Martyr is one in which he announces to a friend 
Columbus’s discovery of America. Martyr, like 
Columbus, had gone from Italy to Spain, arriving 
there in 1488, and after serving in the army became 
a priest. Onthe 14th of May, 1493, he wrote a letter 
to a friend in which he said: 

“Some days have now gone by since there came 
from the antipodes a certain Christopher Columbus, 
a Genoese, who had obtained, at great pains, from 
my sovereigns, three ships, in order to risk this ex- 
pedition. It was deemed, in truth, that his projects 
were chimerical. 

“He is, however, returned, bringing with him 
precious merchandise, and, above all, gold, which is 
gathered naturally in those parts. These things are 
the proof that he has made this voyage. But let us 
pass to other subjects.” 

People could not have been very much interested 
in Columbus’s discoveries at that time, it is thought, 
or Peter Martyr would not have been in so much of 
a hurry to ‘pass to other subjects,” after an exceed- 
ingly brief account of so wonderful an event as the 
discovery of a New World. 

Perhaps the discovery was, indeed, so wonderful 
that the people of that epoch could not take in its 
full significance at the first moment. It is known, 
however, that they very soon awoke to its import- 
ance, and were full of excitement and wonder. 

Peter Martyr’s subsequent letters, indeed, begin to 
show that he soon fully realized the greatness of the | 
discovery. In his next, of the series published, he | 
speaks of it as “extraordinary,” and in a letter of | 
November 1, 1493, he refers to his friend Columbus | 
as that “illustrious discoverer of the New World.” 

Martyr, who lived until 1526, derived his chief fame, 
indeed, though it did not come until after his death, | 





from a history of the New World and American 
discovery, written in Latin, and entitled “De Rebus 
Oceanicis et de Orbe Novo.” 


4@> 
— 


EARLY SCHOOLS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Rev. M. T. Runnels writes of the pioneer 
schools of New Hampshire, that they were taught 
sometimes in dwelling-houses, sometimes in barns. 
The seats were transported from place to place, 
according to the location of the school. ‘Carrying 
the seats” gave rise to much sport. Foremost among 
the early teachers stands the name of Master 
Abraham Perkins. He taught the schools in San- 
bornton for many years. 





Master Perkins always wore a three - cornered 
cocked hat. His breeches were of velvet, with silver 
buckles at the knees. He carried a large, ivory- 
headed cane. He usually saluted his pupils on en- 
tering the school-room. In pleasant weather, the 
scholars used to stand in double line—the girls on 
one side, the boys on the other, arranged by ages— 
as he approached. Off came the three-cornered hat 
and the boys’ caps; then they countermarched into 
the school-room behind him. 

Master Perkins’s wages were four or five doliars a 
month and board. His first school was kept in Josiah 
Sanborn’s house, near the old meeting-house; after- 
ward he taught in barns, and for some years in the 
meeting-house. 

At one of Master Perkins’s first schools, Patience 
S—— carried her knitting-work into the school-room. 
She was a beginner, and supposed she could ask the 
master about her knitting as well as anything in her 
books. She went to him several times for instruc- 
tions. He treated her with his customary kind cour- 
tesy, but directed her each time to narrow 

aturally this process soon brought the*knitting- 
work to a point, as the master had designed it 
should. ¥ 


D eer 
BOTH HONEST. 


During the Civil War, Miss N——, a high-spirited 
Virginian young lady, whose father—a Confederate 
soldier—had been taken prisoner by the Union forces, 
was desirous of obtaining a pass which would en- 
able her to visit him. Francis P. Blair agreed to 
secure an audience with the President, but warned 
his young and rather impulsive friend to be prudent, 
and not betray her sympathy for the South. 

They were ushered into the presence of Mr. Lin- 
coln, and the object for which they had come was 
stated. The tall, ,rave man bent down to the little 
maiden, and, looking searchingly into her face, said: 

“You are loyal, of course?” 

Her bright eyes flashed. She hesitated a moment, 
and then, with a face eloquent with emotion and 


honest as his own, she replied, “Yes, loyal to the | 


heart’s core—to Virginia!” 

Mr. Lincoln kept his intent gaze upon her for a 
moment longer, and then went to his desk, wrote a 
line or two, and handed her the paper. With a bow 
the interview terminated. 

When they had left the room, Mr. Blair began to 
upbraid his young friend for her impetuosity. ‘“Now 


you have done it!” he said. ‘“Didn’t I warn you to | 


be very careful? You have only yourself to blame.” 
Miss N—— made no reply, but opened the paper. It 
contained these words : 

“Pass Miss N——-. She is an honest girl, and can 
be trusted. A. LINCOLN.” 


—~oe>— 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


Frederick the Great was immensely popular with 
his people until he established a very vexatious sys- 
tem of taxation. The discontent caused by this 
would have done him far greater injury had it not 
been for the good-humor with which he bore the ad- 
verse criticisms on his policy. 


Riding along the Jager Strasse one day, he saw a 
crowd of people. ‘See what it is,” he said to the 
groom who was attending him. 

“They have something posted up about your Majes- 
ty,” said the groom, returning. Frederick, riding 
forward, saw a caricature of himself: “King in very 
melancholy guise,” writes Carlyle, “seated on a 
stool, a coffee-mill between his knees, diligently 
grinding with the one hand, and with the other pick- 
ing up any bean that might have fallen.” 

“Hang it lower,” said the king, beckoning the 
room with his finger; “lower, that they may not 
have to hurt their necks about it.” 

No sooner were the words spoken, which spread 
instantly, than there rose from the whole crowd one 
universal huzza of joy. They tore the caricature 
into a thousand p 
with loud “Zebe hoch (Hurrah), our Frederick for- 

ever!’ as he rode slowly away. 


is —— 
A GOOD POUND. 


“Logic is logic,’ as Dr. Holmes very truly says; 
but even in logic things are not always what they 
seem. What looks like a right process sometimes 
yields a wrong result. 


A man presented himself at a farm-house in a re- 
mote district of Galloway, and wished to buy a 
pound of butter. The “ouncle weights’”—which 
were usually nothing but beach stones, roughly reg- 
ulated to some standard—were rummaged over and 
over, but the “‘pun-stane” was nowhere to be found. 

The guid wife took a long thought, till suddenly 
her brow brightened. 

“T ken how we’ll manage it noo!” she exclaimed. 
“The gude man brought hame a pair o’ tangs yes- 
treen which weighed in the smithy just twa pun. 
Sae stand by, and I’ll soon weigh your butter.” 

Producing the tongs in triumph, she put oneleg in 
the scale, and let the other hang out. The beam got 
its swing, and the stranger, very well pleased, we 
may presume, carried off his pound (?) of butter. 
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CHAIN-CHARITIES. 


There is a custom now in vogue of obtaining 
money for charitable purposes by starting an appeal 
and causing it to pass through many hands, demand- 
ing small sums as it goes. 


“T sha’n’t do anything of the sort,’ replied a lady 
who was asked to enter one of these “chain-chari- 
ties.” “I don’t like the system, and I don’t intend 
to be identified with it.” 

“Then we can’t count on you,” said a more zealous 
acquaintance. 

“No. I object decidedly to belonging to the chain- 
gang. I prefer, instead, the opprobrium of being 
called the missing link.” 
ao) to 
MILTON’S INFIRMITY. 


Teachers hear so many queer answers to their 
questions, especially in history, that they do not 
often try to recall them; but one teacher relates an 
answer which he thinks was worth recording. 

Having in mind Milton’s blindness, the teacher 
had asked a pupil in history: “Was John Milton 
afflicted with some great infirmity?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the scholar, promptly. 

“What was it?” 

“He was a poet!” 


ieces, and rolled after the king | 


Good housekeepers are fast finding out that a pure 
Extract made by Joseph Burnett & Co., costing a cent or 
two more a bottle, goes farther and makes the most de- 
licious of dishes. Avoid goods only recommended by 
their cheapness. (Adv. 
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KODAK GAMERA 


Renders amateur photog- 
raphy a most pleasant oc- 
cupation for ladies, boys 
girls, in fact. for 
everybody. One hundred 
instantaneous views may be 
= oe a 
amera, und the operation 
PRICE, $25.00. consists simply of press- 
ing a button. For sale by all photographic dealers, 
| Send for descriptive circulars. 


‘The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE 


COMPLEXION POWDER, 


Used by Her Majesty the Queen. Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales, the ladies of the 

| Court Circle, and the Nobility. Unrivalled for delicacy 
| and quality. Price, 50 cents, per box. A box of it will be 


| SENT FREE 


| To every lady who sends her subscription for one year 

to Medical Classics, a high class, entertaining and 
instructive family medical and pegenee! | pee A 
| sample copy will be forwarded on receipt of ten cents, 
and this amount will be credited if you become a yearly 
subscriber at 50 cents. Address, 


MEDICAL CLASSICS, 38 Murray Street, N. Y. 




















One dozen can be fastened to dress or Jersey IN 

2 MINOTES by pressureofa hotiron, No SEWING. 

Cannot break, or wrinkle, or get loose. Samplé 

dozen by mail, 25 cents. 

TAYLOR'S FULL DRESS FOLDING BUSTLE. 

is the easiest, lightest, and most 

ctical Folding Bustle ever made. 

ts longer, and gives BETTER SAT- 

ISFACTION than any DOLLAR bustle. 

Can't get outofshape. By mail, 25c. 

fastens perfectly and_perman~ 

ently by pressure of a hot iron. 

FREE FROM ODOR. Nostitchesnor 

needle-holes. No wrinkles nor 

creases, The PERFECTION of Dress 

Shields. By mail, 20cents a pair. 
Dress-Makers and Canvassing Agents Supplied. 

THOS. P. TAYLOR, Bridgeport, Conn. 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES FREE! 











| On page 520 of our PREMIUM LIST will be found 
a full description of the Perfected Ideal Magic Lantern 
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and Outfit of Views, Lecture Book, &c. The price of 
| this Outfit complete is $2.00. 


| FREE. 


For thirty days from the date of this offer we will give 
free to every purchaser of the Perfected Ideal Magic 
Lantern Outfit, who mentions this advertise- 
ment, an assortment of Miscellaneous Magic Lantern 
Views, of our own selection, to the value of 75 cents, 

This offer presents a grand opportunity to secure an 
extra assortment of Views without additional cost. 

The Complete Outfit and Extra Views sent to any ad- 
| dress, by express, charges to be paid by the purchaser, 
on receipt of only $2.00, or by mail, post-paid, for $2.65. 
Remember for 30 days only. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY. 
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Have You Friends 


WHO ARE NOT SUBSCRIBERS TO 











for good resolutions. Resolve to lose no time in pro- 
curing one of DITSON & CO.’S excellent Music 
Books: all first-class, and these among the best. For 
ONE DOLLAR you can secure the new 
Popular Song Collection. 37 songs; | 
or Popular Piano Collection. 27 Piano pieces; 
or Popular Dance Music Collection. 60 pieces; 
or Classical Pianist. 42 classical pieces; 
or Piano Classics. 4 classical pieces; 
or Young People’s Classics. 52 easy pieces; 
or Song Classics. 50 songs for Soprano; 
or Song Classics for Low Voice. 47 songs; 
or Classic Tenor Songs. 36 songs; 
or Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. % songs; 
or Choice Vocal Duets. The newest duets; 
or College Songs for Banjo. Two 
or College Songs for Guitar.5s popular books, 
or Emmanuel. Trowbridge; ) Oratorio 





or Ruth and Naomi. Damrosch; | 

or Joseph’s Bondage. Chadwick; » Cantatas for 
|; or Fall of Jerusalem. eetiett! Musical 

or Holy City. Gaul; Societies. 


or Emerson’s Part Songs and Glees. 


or Emerson’s Concert Selections, 
or Good Old Songs we Used to Sing. 


Any book mailed promptly, post-paid, for #1. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


THE GREAT 
ENGLISH COMPLEXION SOAP. 


Pears’ Soap 


Recommended by the President of the College 
of Surgeons of England, 


Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.s. 


MapaME ADELINA PATTI writes: 


I have found it matchless for the 
hands and complexion. 


j -_ : — 


ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S . 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
J valids as wellas for persons in health, 





















Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass. 











THE WONDER OF HEALING! 


Subdues Inflammation, 
Controls Hemorrhages. 


FOR PILES, CATARRH, RHEUMATISH, 
NEUBALGIA, SORE THROAT, DIPHTHE- 
BIA, TOOTHACHE, BRUISES, WOUNDS, 
HEMORRHAGES, SORES, BURNS, SORE 
EYES, FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 

Used Internally and Externally. Prices, 50c,$1,$1.75. 


REFUSE COUNTERFEITS AND SUBSTITUTES. 


CAUTION.—Pond's Extract is sold only in bottles 
with the name blown in the glass and enclosedin buff- 
colored wrappers with our trade-mark thereon, Insist 
on having Pond’s Extract. Sold everywhere, 


Pond’s Extract Co., 76 5th Ave., New York, 








| Send ,us their names ona 


ostal card. We shall be 
pleased to mail them sam 


e copies of the paper. 


friends will thus have ample time to examine THE 
COMPANION before they are asked to subscribe for it. 
Almost any of our regular subscribers, who may give 
this plan a trial, can easily obtain one or more new 
subscribers, and thus secure a premium. 
Tens of thousands of our subscribers have followed 
this plan, in the past, and have been successful. Try it! 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


Publishers “Youth’s Companion.” 


BosTon, MASS. 


If you are interested in obtaining some of our valua- | 
ble premiums, this will aid you. Why? because your | 





We have made a specialty since 1877 of givingas Pre- 
miums te those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts. per pound. We do avery large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from to 90 
CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
of other Premiums. e carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 

ostal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 

*rice and Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 
Cash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- 

sale Prices. EAT LON T ey 
| 801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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RuBifoam 


FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 
PREPARED ano GUARANTEED py E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowe, Mass. 


AND ADDRESS FOR SAMPLE VIAL OF RUBIFOAM. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JAN. 24, 1889. 








JANUARY. 
Th. 24. Frederick the Great born, 1712. 
Fr. 25. Edward ll. of England deposed, 1327. 
Sa. 26. Capture of Khartum and death of Gordon, 1885. 
Su. 27. Independence of Greece proclaimed, 1822. 
Mo. 28. Capitulation of Paris, 1871. 
Tu. 29. Kansas admitted to the Union, 1861. 
We. 30. King Charles |. of England beheaded, 1649. 





For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE MARTYR OF SMYRNA. 


It was in the fateful ages when the Christian Martyrs 


died, 

And the gods of high Olympus in their glory were 
defied,— 

When, throughout the Roman Empire, there were fes- 
tivals and feasts, 

Where great Jupiter was lauded by his pontiff and bis 
priests,— 

It was in these tragic ages, that with bacchanalian songs, 

Through the streets of fair Smyrna surged one day the 
maddened throngs. bs 

“Find us Polyearp, the Christian!” rose the wild dis- 
cordant cries; 

“To the lions with the Christian! By the gods of Rome, 


he dies! 

“Drag him forth to the arena! Let the beasts devour 
their prey, : 

“Less he swear, by Rome’s great Cwsar, to forsake the 
Christ this day!” 

So the mob, in growing fury, surged the streets with 
swelling roar, 

But the Bishop of Smyrna found they not at any door. 

It was then a soldier pointed to a sunny-headed child, 

On whose boyish face the beauty of his dozen summers 
smiled. 

“Ask of him,” the ruffian shouted; “‘Ask the lad; he 
knows him well; 

In his home the man sought refuge. Ask the lad and he 
shall tell.” 

So they turned like wolves upon him, fierce for prey, and 
hunger-mad, 

And he stood a lamb among them, though a lion-hearted 


ad, 

“Knowest thou of any Christians, or where Polycarp be 
‘ound ?” 

Cried rh Roman soldier fiercely as upon the child he 
frowned. 

And the boy his pale face lifted, with his fearless fair 
blue eyes, 

In whose depth’s life’s hopes were dawning like the 
morn in cloudless skies. 

And there scemed a sudden halo round the brave but 
youthful head: 

“If thou seekest but for Christians, I am one,” he fear- 


less said. 

“What! oh, ho! thou bold-tongued nursling!” cried the 
first with fiercer frown, 

“Make no boasts, or by Olympus, thou shalt burn e’er 
sun go down! 

Lead us hence. We seek thy bishop, Polycarp, that evil 


have, 
Dare refuse and to the lions thou shalt go and naught 
shall save!” 
Then the boy’s face flushed indignant; “Call him not a 
knave!” he cried, 
“He is Bishop of Smyrna, servant of the Christ that 
” 


“d. 
Then a cruel arm uplifted smote him sudden to the 
rounc 

And the soldiers mad with fury gathered eagerly around. 

“Fool! Thy hasty blow hath slain him,” cried a guard. 
“It was too soon!” 

“Nay,” another sneering answered, “drag him forth; 
he doth but swo n 


“Doth he think to move our pity by his tears and weak- | 


ing cries? 

“Drag him forth! His lips shall answer, or from worse 
than this he dies. 

“See, he moves, he was but feigning. He shall tell us all 
he knows. 

“What! defeated by this youngling, we who brave the 
fiercest foes? 

“Now, then, speak, thou stubborn traitor, where shall 
Polycarp be found? 
“Say the truth, lad, or thou diest as thou liest on the 
ground,” : 
Then a gleam of saintly beauty lit the simple childish 
ace 

And the look of pain and anguish to a heavenly calm 
gave place. a 

“Him ye seek to slay is noble, and he serves the Christ 
that died. 

Kill me if ye will, but never will I tell where he doth 
hide!” 

Turn away, oh ye that witnessed, ye who saw that deadly 
plow. 

Was it man who struck, or demon? Answer not—God's 
angels know. 

So the awful lot was chosen; so the cruel fate was told, 

And that even, when the sunset crowned Smyrna’s hills 
with gold, 

On his weeping mother’s bosom with the smile that death 
had given 

Lay the bruised and martyred body, but the spirit was 
in heaven. 

ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 
a 
For the Companion. 


TWO WOMEN. 


Yung Tse is a young woman of twenty years, 
who lives in the city of Foo-Chow. She has been 
married three years, and has a little son. 

Ina cabinet behind her kitchen door is a gaudily 
painted paper figure representing a god. Yung is 
very poor, and works hard, but she always has 
time to kneel before this absurd deity, and never 
fails to burn incense and candles before him night 
and morning. 

Her husband and child may be hungry, but 
Yung will buy chicken and wine and cake to burn 
on this altar. It is to this poor, flimsy figure that 
she gives her thoughts, her labor, and the best of 
all that she owns. She will teach her child to do 
the same. 

No one can doubt that Yung breaks the Com- 
mandment, ‘“‘Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
fore me.’ All that can be said in her defence is 
that she has never heard of the one true God. 

Mary Clark is a young woman, aged twenty, 
who lives, let us say, in the city of New York. 
She also has been married three years, and has a 
little son. 

There is no painted image in her ‘house for her 
to worship. But every week are brought into it 
pictures and printed laws from a certain invisible 
Power directing her how to dress, how to talk, and 
how to eat; even her friends, her opinions and her 
prayers are prescribed for her. 

Mary is poor, but she never fails to obey these 
orders at any cost. She urges her husband to 
work beyond his strength that she may have 
money to sacrifice to this intangible Power. Hus- 


stantial food, but their clothes and her own must 
be fashioned to suit his decrees. 

It is to this nameless ruler that she gives her 
thoughts, her labor, the best of her strength and 
capacity. She is so occupied in his service that 
she neglects her husband, and leaves her child to 
a hireling. 

Even when she goes to church and pretends to 


for indications of the will of her tyrant. 

It cannot be said in defence of Mary that she 
never heard of the one true God. Yet which does 
|she actually worship, this ridiculous deity, or 

Him ? 

Are any of our readers professors of the same 
|religion as Mary? 

PS 
HANDWRITING. 





Writing is one of the developed arts, and it has a | 


history as complete as that of the arts of sculpture 
and design. The earliest writing of the people of 
Europe was copied more or less directly from in- 
scriptions cut on brass or stone. The material used 
by the early Romans was wax spread upon tablets. 
The letters were formed on the soft, smooth surface 
with the pointed end of the stylus. The other end 
of the instrument was made flat, and this was used 
to smooth over the surface where errors were found, 
and prepare it for the correct writing. From this 
use the stylus has given its name, style, to the 
writer’s manner of composing. 


The word manuscript means hand-written. The 
inscriptions upon stone and metal and wax were, of 
course, “made by hand” as directly as words are 
written on paper, but none of these records appear 
lever to have been called manuscript. This word 
was restricted to copies made on parchment, vellum, 
paper, and similfir material which could be folded 
or rolled. 

As has been said, the type of letters in early man- 
uscript was the same as those on the earlier metal 
plates and wax tablets. They were all capitals. 
Small letters came into general use in the tenth cen- 
tury. If you read of a manuscript older than that, 
you will think of it as written in capitals. 

Each letter stands by itself, as do those you are 
now reading. Their stiff forms stand perfectly up- 
right. If the manuscript is very old, say as early as 
the seventh century, there is likely to be found no 
more spacing between words than there is between 
the letters of a word. There was no punctuation, 
unless possibly some mark between sentences. 

When cursive writing, or Roman letters, what we 
calla running hand, came into use at about the be- 
ginning of the tenth century, the art was practised 
by only a few highly trained scribes. This was the 
case all through the Middle Ages. The scribes were 
artists in a sense, and they carried their art to ahigh 
degree of perfection. Many of the manuscripts 
| remaining to us from that period are very beautiful 
specimens of handiwork. 

As the uses of correspondence became more and 
more frequent, the practice of writing passed out of 
the hands of the few professional scribes, and be- 
came the task or the employment of the many. Of 
course this change involved the disappearance of 
the art, and few highly embellished specimens of 
handwriting appeared. Copyists were succeeded by 
handicraftsmen. 

It is at this point that handwriting becomes of in- 
terest as an indication of the writer’s character. 
Previously the work had shown nothing of individ- 
| uality. Clerks and copyists had done little thinking 
of their own while forming the words before them. 
| In the later practice of the art, writers have had to 
follow with the pen the course in which their 
thoughts and feelings ran, much in the way the voice 
indicates the same current in speaking. 

It is a noticeable fact that certain types of writing 
have succeeded one another at more or less definite 
yeriods. To an expert the general character of. the 
1andwriting done in the one century will be distin- 
guishable from that of the century preceding or 
following. The change is in the direction of greater 
freedom and facility. 

It is since the adoption of cheap postal rates that 
the most rapid change is to be seen. With the hurry 
of writing letters has come the hurry of writing for 
the press, all of which shows itself plainly in the 
manuscript of this period. 

Another point to be ‘noted is that within the last 
fifty years the handwriting of women has come to 
resemble closely that of men. Formerly a woman’s 
writing was rarely mistaken for that of a man; now 
| it often puzzles the reader to tell them apart. It has 
| resulted largely from the circumstance that the edu- 
cation of the two sexes is no longer different in qual. 
ity or degree. Under the same instruction they form 
almost identical hands. 


RECEIVING A BOX FROM HOME. 


The historian of a New Hampshire regiment has a 
chapter, evidently written con amore, on what he 
calls an “epidemic of boxes.” The epidemic always 
broke out as soon as a regiment was known to have 
gone into winter quarters, and though it did not be- 
come chronic,—that was the worst of it,—it was in- 
tensely acute, as were some of its consequences to 
the victims. The first recipient of a box was a prince; 
the next half-dozen constituted a select aristocracy ; 
after that it was a pure democracy. 


The boxes were generally expected, for they had 
been heralded by letter. Then the teamster was 
besieged every time he showed his head in camp. 
But sometimes he had a sweet revenge. When an 
irascible warrior had waited three weeks, had 
thumbed his letter into tatters, had worked himself 
into a fever of anxiety, and had desperately prophe- 
sied twenty times a day that everything in the box 
would be spoiled,—then it happened, in more than 
one instance, that just as the victim of the box- 
fever was marching out of camp for twenty-four 
hours’ picket -duty, the harried driver would an- 
nounce, in sweetest tones: 

“There is a box come for you.” 

What was previous pain was subsequent torment. 
The twenty-four hours were considerably more than 
a week in passing; and the anxious recipient ate up 
at least a dozen boxes in anticipation, and vowed 
| terrible vengeance on any man who should meddle 
with that box. 

When at last he did get back to camp, he spent two 
perspiring hours getting into the box; for the folks 
| at home had built it after the pattern of a burglar- 

proof safe, and he had no hatchet, and couldn’t bor- 
row one, although there were a dozen lying about 
only yesterday. 
Finally he begins his explorations; and as re- 
minder, memento and token from those whom he at 
| times oe of seeing again on earth appear one 
by one, labelled so tenderly, his comrades suddenly 
| busy themselves over their bunks, guns, or accoutre- 
| ments; and they don’t see his tears, for if they did 
| their own eyes would be dim. 
| He gladly exhibits the articles of clothing and 
| some of his trinkets, but the proudest Yankee never 
| exposes to his comrades all there is in that box. He 
is doubtless a generous fellow; but while every in- 





things too precious to be shared, even with his 
bunk-chum, 


band and child may be hungry for want of sub- | 


worship God, she is glancing anxiously around | 


| mate of the tent gets many a relish, there are some | 


When he puts that box-cover on his knees, and 
| spreads the table of a temporary prince, he sups with 
| those who, a thousand miles away, keep his plate 
| and chair waiting at the family board. 

It was safe to presume that no man was fit for 
duty who had an attack of the box. He talked box, 
ate box, dreamed box, and between whiles he fixed 
his box in twenty different locations. 

If anybody imagines that this conduct borders on 
the puerile, let him enlist for three years, build his 
winter stockade in Virginia mud, and be reminded 
every few hours that the pressure of a Confederate 
| bullet is much more imminent than the pressure of 


shell is likely to greet him sooner than the kiss of 
his wife or the clasp of his child’s arms,—then, if 
he has the heart of a man, he will cease to wonder 
at the desperate, childish eagerness with which our 
volunteer soldiers waited for and welcomed a box 
from home. 


| —_———_or—————— 
For the Companion. 


THE UNINVITED GUEST. 


He came unbidden to the banquet hall 
With silent, gliding step and mien of woe, 
Bearded, bejewelied, admirably tall, 
Nor whiter than his hands the lilies grow. 
None gave him place, but at the lowest board 
He sat, and honored it above the rest. 
Rare music rippled in the draught he poured, 
And all the viands that he chose were best. 
The maidens shot him glances down the room, 
vo wound his melancholy beauty sore, 
But off they slipped, nor touched his heart of gloom, 
Nor pierced the mail of sadness that he wore. 
“Say who thou art, Sir Stranger!” cried the host. 
“So fine a guest should fitly welcomed be.” 
The stranger answered, “I am Pleasure’s ghost.” 
Andgus he came, he went out, silently. 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


a 
TALE-BEARING, 


Hannah More thought that speaking ill was as 
bad as doing ill. If a tale-bearer repeated to her 
some gossipy story, she would say, “Come, we will 
go and ask if this be true.” The tale-bearer might 
stammer out a qualification, or beg that no notice 
should be taken of the story; but the good lady in- 
sisted, and scandal-monger and scandalized were 
placed face to face. 


No one ever ventured a second time to repeat a 
scandalous story to the inexorable lady, who insisted 
that what was said of an absent person should be 
said in his presence. 

The author of “The Five Talents of Woman” 
quotes several amusing anecdotes of tale-bearers. 
One tells of a Scotch minister, who rebuked one of 
his flock for her gossiping habit. It was in the days 
when a gentleman carried a “repeater,” a watch 
which struck the hours, and repeated the strokes on 
pressing a spring. 

“Janet,” said the clergyman, “I have warned ye 
often; ye are ower muckle given to scandal. Ye 
maun keep your mouth as it were wi’ bit and bridle, 
as the Scripture saith.” 

“‘Aweel, minister,” replied Janet, “sae I hae al- 
ways keepit a watch upon my tongue.” 

‘Hoot, Janet! It maun hae been a repeater then.” 

The pious Philip of Neri was once visited by a 
lady, who accused herself of slander. He bade Ler 
go to the market, buy a chicken just killed and still 
covered with feathers, and walk a certain distance, 
plucking the bird as she went. 

The woman did as she was directed and returned, 
anxious to know the meaning of the injunction. 

**Retrace your steps,”’ said Philip, “and gather up, 
one by one, all the feathers you have scattered.” 

“I cast the feathers carelessly away,” said the 
woman, “and the wind carried them in all diree- 
tions.” 

“Well, my child,” replied Philip, “‘so is it with 
your words of slander; like the feathers which the 
wind has scattered, they have been wafted in many 
directions. Call them back now, if you can. Go, 
sin no more.” 


—_ et 
PAUL OF RUSSIA. 


An apoplectic stroke removed Catherine II. from 
the throne of Russia and placed upon it the son she 
despised. A bad woman, but a great sovereign, gave 
place to a vain man whose weak mind unfitted him 
to rule. Having seen his mother dethrone and mur- 
der his father, Paul began his reign with one fear, 
the dread of a Palace revolution. 


He persecuted those who had been in favor with 
his mother, and he raised to the highest positions 
insignificant persons incapable of performing the 
duties assigned to them. Fear of treason made him 
suspicious, severe and capricious. A word brought 
persecution, and the favorite of to-day was banished 
on the morrow. 

He wished to strike terror that all might be sub- 
missive, and that his will should be at once exe- 
cuted. Round hats were forbidden by an imperial 
decree, because the Czar thought them a —gn of 
liberalism. If in the crowd seeing a parade a man 
appeared with an old round hat, an aid-de-camp pur- 
sued the culprit, who if caught was flogged at the 
nearest guard-house. 

When a carriage met the emperor’s, it stopped 
and the coachman and footman took off their caps, 
and the occupants, alighting, made a profound bow 
to his Majesty. Thinking that people wished to 
slight him, he scrutinized the bow to seeif it was 
marked by profound respect. 

The effect was that persons in carriages or on foot 
took care not to meet the dreaded Czar. When his 
carriage was seen approaching they fled down side 
streets or hid under gateways, that they might not 
be forced to stand in the snow or in the mud and 
bow themselves to the earth. 

The person who had the most influence over the 
| despot was Kutayschoff, his barber, a small, stout, 

alert Turk, who had been captured while a child and 
adopted by Paul. The greatest generals and states- 
men of the Empire obsequiously saluted the barber, 
who became the emperor’s valet, then a grand- 
equerry, adorned with orders and owning large 
estates, the gifts of the crazy Czar. 

His rule became a reign of terror. All hated him, 
and every one sympathized with the conspirators 
who choked him to death. 


—_.___+<@r — 
SHIPWRECKED. 


An extraordinary story of shipwreck and suffering 
has been brought to Liverpool by the captain and 
| officers of the iron bark Glenmore, of Carrickfergus, 
| which left Maryport, Cumberland, for Buenos Ayres 
| with a cargo of iron rails on the 4th of December, 

1887, and which was wrecked on a sunken reef off 
Cape Diego on the 8th of April, 1888. The second 
mate gives the following account of the experiences 
of the crew: 





{ 
| It was blowing a gale and snowing at the time. 
| We got out the lifeboat, and the whole crew, sixteen 
all told, embarked in her, without being able to ob- 
tain any provisions or any clothing. At daybreak 
we pulled seaward, for the frowning precipices on 
every side, towering thousands of feet above the 
sea, seemed to render a landing hopeless. Several 
of the crew were prostrated, and lay helpless in the 
bottom of the boat. 


At one point, where the cliffs were somewhat 





his mother’s hand; that the caress of a screeching | 


lower, a party of ten or twelve Fuegians, naked and 
all men over six feet high, appeared on the cliffs. 
They gesticulated and shouted, but all the seamen 
could distinguish were the words “knipe” (knife) 
and “biscuit.” Not liking their appearance, and 
knowing that they had a reputation for cannibalism, 
the crew again put out to sea. 

The following morning, the 9th, we sighted Staten 
Island, and succeeded in landing, about five o’clock, 
at Flinders Bay. Here we obtained the first drink 
of water we had had since leaving the ship—about 
forty hours. The next morning we found a case of 
curry on the beach, and this, with some berries, 
which we found on stunted bushes, made us a sorry 
breakfast. 

We then launched our boat, and proceeded down 
the land, intending to make St. John’s, where there 
is a light-house maintained by the Argentine Repub- 
lic. By four o’clock in the afternoon we were all 
utterly done up, and we landed at Port Cook, where 
we “feasted” on mussels and limpets, which was all 
we got that night. 

The next day we proceeded, and landed at St. 
John’s utterly exhausted. We were most hospita- 
bly received. Most of us were suffering severely 
from frostbite, and all of us from utter prostration, 
but we were carefully tended, and in about a fort- 
night had all recovered. 

On our arrival, we were informed that we had 
come at a good time, as the relief steamer from 
Buenos Ayres, which is supposed to visit the light- 
house every three months, was due in a few days. 
She, however, failed to arrive, and we afterward 
ascertained that she had been wrecked on the voyage 
out from Buenos Ayres. Provisions soon began to 
fail, though we had fair shelter and fire, for which 
abundant fuel was found on the beach. 

We at first had biscuit and canned beef, but grad- 
ually came down to seaweed, boiled or raw at choice, 
| a few fish, caught with hook and line in the bay, 

now and again a seal, an unlimited supply of mus- 

sels, penguins and “steam birds,” in the capture of 
which two dogs on the island were very expert. 
They had, however, to be soaked in vinegar, of which 
there was, fortunately, a good supply, for twenty- 
four hours before they could be eaten, so strong was 
their fishy flavor. 

When we had been on the island for two months, 
and things were about at their worst,—for there is 
nine months’ winter and three months’ bad weather, 
—a passing ship was sighted, and ten of our party 
put off to a her. 

She signalled their arrival, and we supposed that 
they put back with provisions to fetch us off; but we 
never saw any more of them, and could only con- 
clude that the boat on her return was swamped, and 
all her crew drowned. 

Shortly after this our troubles were increased by 
the arrival of seven of the crew of the British bark 
Cordova, which was lost ciose to the same point as 
our Own ship. Ultimately, on the 13th of September, 
the relief steamer arrived, and on the 15th we bade 
farewell to our involuntary quarters. 


—er —_ 
PESTERED BY BATS. 


An amusing anecdote is related of George Honey, 
who, some years ago, while on a tour in the Proy- 
| inces, had taken lodgings in a house on the outskirts 
| Of atown. Soon after retiring he was awakened by 
| a fluttering noise, as of a bird, around the curtain of 
| his bed. He sprang up, struck a light, and saw a 
small, dark creature with wings, blundering about 
the room. 


Not being well versed in natural history, he did 
| not recognize it as a bat; but thinking it a queer 
| kind of a bird, he resolved to catch it, if possible, 
| and examine it by daylight. So he took his felt hat 
| and attempted for a long time in vain to capture 
| the intruder, but at length he pounced npon it, care- 
| fully removed it from his hat with his hand, shut it 

up in a drawer, listened while it struggled for a few 

moments to escape, and then went to bed and was 
| Soon asleep. i 
| But he was not destined to sleep .ong. dardly 
| had he dozed off when a further fluttering awakened 
| him, and lighting another match, he found a second 
bat. He had an exciting scramble before he caught 
this one, but finally he succeeded and put it in the 
drawer with its companion, and again retired. 

Again, however, he was awakened in a similar 
manner; bats came not in single spies, but—if the 
expression be allowed—in “battalions.” Each speci- 
men was carefully deposited in the drawer. At last, 
after an unusually long chase, he was so heated that 
| he opened the window, and having retired exhausted, 

enjoyed a few hours’ sleep. 

When he awoke, he jumped out of bed and opened 
the drawer very cautiously, to look for the prizes of 
the night; but lo, there were no bats there! He 
opened the drawer wide; and then discovered that 
it had no back to it. He had, in fact, spent his night 
in catching the same bat, which had flown out at 
the back of the drawer as soon as he had put it in at 
the front, and, when the window was opened, had 
finally escaped. 





——— 
TAKE A SHEEP. 


There is a pertinent temperance lesson in the fol- 
lowing anecdote. A farmer once employed a young 
man to labor upon his farm without knowing any- 
thing of his habits. All too soon the farmer found 
that his new hand was addicted to drinking alcohol- 
ics; and this habit interfered with his usefulness. 


“John,” said the farmer to the man, “TI’ll give ye 
one 0’ my best sheep if ye’ll give up drinkin’ while 
ye work for me.” 

“It’s a bargain,” declared the man. 

A grown son of the farmer, overhearing this agree- 
ment, looked up and asked: ‘Pa, will you give me a 
sheep, too, if I will not drink this season?” 

“Yes,” replied the father, ‘you may have asheep.”’ 

Then the little boy spoke up and said: ‘Pa, will 
you give me a sheep, too, if I’Il not drink?” 

**Yes, son, you shall have a sheep, also.” 

After a moment’s pause, the little boy turned to 
his father and said: “Pa, hadn’t you better take a 
sheep, too?” 

“T dunno, I dunno,” the farmer replied, doubtfully, 
and then suddenly concluded, “I declar’ [’ll try it 
and see!”? 

The old gentleman was heard afterward to declare 
that he made the best investment of sheep that sea- 
son, he ever made in his life. 


ee — 
MISSED THE POINT. 


He was, indeed, a very romantic young man, and 
his latest extravagance in sentiment consisted in 
hanging a little white satin slipper which belonged 
to his fiancée against the wall, and using it for a 
watch-pocket. 


One day a friend who was fond of his joke dropped 
in at the young man’s rooni, and seeing its new or- 
nament, cried out, “Hallo! What’s this? Cinder- 
ella’s slipper?” 

“Not quite,” answered the proud possessor. “I 
believe she could wear it, though.” 

“Nonsense, man! Why, this slipper is one fooi 
wide!” - 

The joke was rather lame, but they both laughed 
as heartily as at a better one, and that night the en- 
gaged young man tried to repeat it to the owner of 
the slipper. a 

“Brooks is such a funny fellow!”’ he began. ‘He 
came into my room to-day, and what do you think 
he said about your slipper? ‘Why,’ said he—now I 
do hope I can remember it exactly—‘why, Miss 
| Bell’s feet must be twelve inches wide!’ ” 
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For the Companion. 


TOMMY’S GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 


OMMY came home 
from school with 
cloud on his usually 
bright face. 

Auntie put her arm 
about her boy, and 
asked him how he had | 
fared at school, and if | 
he had been per- 
fect in all his les- 


sons. 
Tommy — knit 
his brows in a 


puzzled way, and 
said, “I knew 
every one except 
my g’og’aphy, an’ I didn’t know that at 
all. Itseems zif I can’t remember how the 
old maps look, and when Miss May asked 
me if there were any mountains in New 
Hampshire, I couldn’t remember to save 
me. I don’t s’pose I'll get the prize, just 
because I can’t learn g’og’aphy. If I could 
only go up in a balloon, and look down on 
the world, I could see for myself where the 
mountains an’ lakes an’ such things are, 
an’ then I’m sure I wouldn’t forget.” 

This speech of Tommy’s on behalf of 
learning geography by means of a balloon 
voyage set Auntie’s wits to work. 

She was anxious to help the little fellow 
gain the prize he was striving so hard for, 
and if maps would not answer, some other 
way of learning his geography lesson might 
be thought of. 

After a second or two she said, ‘“Sup- 
pose we play that we are in a balloon, how 
would that do ?”’ 

“Jolly !"" exclaimed Tommy. “But 
then,’’ the smile fading a little from his 
rosy lips, ‘I don’t know that I could learn 
my lesson any better even if I did put my 
map on the floor, an’ stand on a chair to 
look at it.”” 

Auntie laughed and said, “That isn’t 
my idea. If you will help me, we will 
soon be able to look down on something 
much nicer than a map.” 

“All right!’ promptly re- 
turned Tommy, as he snatched 
up his hat, and stood ready for 
any command. 

‘*Has the pile of sand been 
taken away that I saw a 
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| of New Hampshire by himself, Auntie took up | Tommy arranged the other cities and as he | 
| one of the slips of paper she had cut, and pasted | planted the last flag-staff Auntie said : | 


|one end of it neatly around one end of a tooth- 
-pick, forming a little flag, like No. 1. This proved 
| satisfactory, so she made several more. 

| «J wish I could make this look like water,” 
| Tommy remarked, after a short silence, as he laid 


cut River. 

‘*Well, so you can,” Auntie replied. ‘‘Have you 
any narrow strips of glass ?”’ 

Tommy jumped up, drew forth a box from 
among his toys, and set it down in front of his 
aunt. 

In the box were a great many narrow strips of 
|glass of various widths and lengths which the 
glazier had left, after fitting a number of panes in 
a window. 
of broken mirror. 

“This is just what you want, Tommy,” Auntie 
said. ‘Make your rivers of these strips 








little further down the street 
yesterday ?’’ asked Auntie. 

“No’m; I saw it when I 
came past just now.” 

‘Then tell cook to give you the two-quart tin 
pail, and go ask the men if you may have it twice 
full of sand.” 

In a flash Tommy had gone, and almost before 
auntie was ready for him he was back again. 
‘‘Auntie!’’ he shouted; ‘‘Auntie!’’ 

“Here, Tommy!”’’ answered a voice from the 
direction of his play-room, and rushing in, 
Tommy found his aunt pinning a large sheet to 
the carpet. 

‘‘Pour the sand right in the middle of the sheet, 
and go for more,” and again Auntie bent to her 
work. 

When Tommy came back the second time, the 
sand was smoothed out on the sheet until it was 
about an inch deep all over. 

The second pailful was put in a pile by itself a 
little way from the rest. ‘Now what’ll I do?” 
demanded Tommy, becoming more excited as the 
mystery deepened. 

“Bring your atlas,” said Auntie, “while I look | 
up a few things I think will be useful.” 

The atlas was close at hand, and Tommy waited 
rather impatiently until Auntie returned with a 
bunch of wooden toothpicks, a handful of flat | 
button-moulds of different sizes, a sheet of writing 
paper and a pair of scissors. 

With the scissors Auntie commenced cutting the 
paper into slips about one inch wide and three 
inches long. 

‘‘Now get me the mucilage, and then show me 
your geography lesson for to-morrow, Tommy,” 
she said. 

The lesson proved to be questions on the map of 
the New England States, especially New Hamp- 
shire, and Auntie, picking up the wooden tooth- 
picks, began to form with them the outlines of the 
State. 

“Oh my!” exclaimed Tommy. “I know what 
you are going todo. Let me help.” 


glass, and here is 
a nice large piece of 
looking-glass for 
Lake Winnepesau- 
kee, and you can 
shape ‘+ by bringing 
the sand over the 


edges.” 
‘What fun!” ex- 
claimed Tommy. 


“Let me put it in 
now.” 

“Don’t you think 
it would be better 
to finish the outline 
of your State first ?”’ 
remonstrated Aunt- 
ie. 

*Yes,”’ said Tom- 
my, “I will. I'll put in the Connecticut and 
the other river, too, and I can pile up real moun- 
tains, can’t I? Why, I ought to know the White 
Mountains ’cause I was there last summer, but 
perhaps I was too close to ’em to see where they 
were.”’ 

Tommy went on tracing out the river courses 
with his bits of glass, building up mountains with 
the extra sand, placing the lakes and chatting 
merrily all the while. 

When he had about finished he suddenly cried : 
“Auntie, we’ve forgotten the cities!” 

Auntie smiled a little as she said: ‘Is this the 
first time you have thought of them ?” 

Then she produced the flags upon which she had 
| written the names of the cities given on the map, 
| and, choosing the largest button-moulds for the 
| principal cities and smaller ones for the less im- 


oe, 





“To be sure you may help; but put your map| portant, she looked on the map, found the exact 


in front of you, and shape your State as nearly 
like that as you can,’’ said Auntie, as she broke 
the piece of wood in her hand to form a sudden 
little curve in the coast line. 

‘Pretty soon, leaving Tommy to lay the outline 


spot for a city and laid a button-mould on it. 
Then, taking the little flag that bore the name of 
the city, she pushed its staff through the hole in 
the button-mould into the sand. This held the flag 
erect and kept the city in its place. 


| 
| 





Beside these, there were some old bits | 
| 


‘“‘Now, we will ascend in our balloon and take | 
a bird’s-eye view of New Hampshire.” 

‘*‘What’s a bird’s-eye view ?”’ Tommy asked as | 
he struggled to his feet, and stood by Auntie’s | 


| side. | 
down the sticks for the boundary between New | 
Hampshire and Vermont formed by the Connecti- | 


But his question was forgotten when, gazing | 
down, he saw beneath him one of the United | 
States in miniature. 

He danced and capered around, shouting: | 
“Hooray! I'll go up ina balloon every time to 
learn my g’og’aphy lesson. I won’t forget again 
that the Connecticut River is between New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, ’cause I put it there myself. 
What a goose I was not to know the White 
Mountains were in New Hampshire! Don’t they 
look cunning, Auntie ? just like the real ones, only 
they haven’t any snow on top, but I know what 


1 rne— 


of | 





(See No. 2.) | sented had a coast line. 


Auntie did not hear the rest of the sentence, for 
Tommy dashed out of the room, to return 


directly with some- 
thing held tightly in 
his chubby hand. 
This something 
proved to be salt 
which he proceeded 
to drop carefully, a 
little at a time, on the 
top of his mountains. 

“There!’? he ex- 
claimed, triumphant- 
ly, as he straightened 
up, ‘‘now they really 
are the White Moun- 
tains and have snow 
on top just like the 
ones I saw.”’ 

**Yes,’’ said Auntie, 
“that was a bright 
idea and it does look 
like snow. Now we 
will pretend we are up in a large balloon 
looking down on the State of New Hamp- 
shire.”” 

Then they looked down and talked of the 
cities they saw, calling each one by name, and 
remarked upon the peculiar shape and more 
peculiar name of the largest lake, and what 

course the rivers took as they passed through the 
State. | 
Several times Tommy descended from his bal- | 
loon to make some slight alteration in his work, 
and once he pasted a red star on the flag of the 
capital “to make it different from the other cities,” 
he said. 

When they gave up the sport Tommy had 
learned his lesson; and you may be sure he never 
forgot it, for “I made the State myself,” he 
proudly stated to his teacher the next day. 

After this first delightful experience Tommy 
learned all of his geography lessons with the aid 
of his sand, and when Papa returned, after a two- 
months’ absence, he was so pleased with his 
little boy’s progress in the study which had been 
such a stumbling-block, he had the tinsmith make 
a large, shallow tin pan three feet square and 
three inches deep, especially to hold Tommy’s 
sand. 

The glittering new tin bottom of the pan repre- 
sented the ocean nicely when islands were to be 
made, and also when the countries to be repre- 
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The other advantages of the pan were that it 
could be set upon a table, and the sand could be 
left in it and need not be emptied into a box as it 
had to be when the sheet was used. 

ADELIA B. BEARD. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
RIDDLE. 


A sign of servitude to those 
Who bow their heads to bear me, 
A bond of union I am found 
By patient ones who wear me. 
I’m kept within a prison cell 
Where daylight never lingers, 
Break down the wall I run away 
And slip between your fingers. 
If I am caught and beaten well, 
Though airy, I will serve you, 
But left within my prison cell 


Vey In time I’ll quite unnerve you. 
~t CLEVELAND. 
\ 
\ 2. 
MEDLEY PUZZLE. 


The name of the English king dur- 
ing whose reign this incident occurred 
is buried, one letter each, in the first 
twelve an@grams. The date of his 
accession is similarly buried in the last 
six anagrams, making the latter half 
of the puzzle a chronosticon. 

There is a pleasant story of 2 New Year’s 
gift, in which the torue jester, Chary Strong- 
arm, gifruse, as for once not the maker but 
the victim of a jest. Coming on that morn- 
ing toa monbanel to bid him good-morrow, 
Archy deviceer a few gold cepies, which, how- 
ever lanqlif short of his taxopenscite in 
amount, ae shook discontentedly in his hand 
tremintug that they were too light. The donor 
dasi, “‘ Triphee then Archy, let me see meth 
again, dan, by the way, there is one of them 
which I would be loth to part with.” Hycra, 
pencigtex to get an terax large gift, returned 
the pieces to his lordship, who put them into 
his pocket with the remark,—‘‘I once vega 
my money into the hands of a fool who had 
not the wit to keep it.” 

SALEM. 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Words of six letters. 






Primals; The name of a celebrated Eng- 
lish tras an, who died on Jan. 22, 1868. 
Finals; The rame of a celebrated English 


statesman, who died on Jan. 23, 1806. 
Cross Words. 

. A water fowl you'll please to find. 

- An ancient prophet call to mind. 

. Relating to the stars, you’ll see. 

A wretched fellow this will be. 

An azure stoix now greets your sight. 

A noted time now bring to light. 

A method or a scheme’s here seen, 

- To steal a child, this word will mean. 

A — name doth now appear. 


— 
MSS HAS OTH Ot 


. A skilful person look for, here. 
- And now we float on water clear. 
4. 
WORD HEXAGON. 
2 3 
* * kt * 
* * * * 
* * * * 
1* * * * * * £4 
* € * * 
* * * * 
* * * * 
5 6 


From 1to4. To load a vessel. 
“ 5 “ a 


3. The least quantity. 
« 62 6. ~One who bequeaths. 
« 1 2. To pass by wading. 
«62: 3. A military instrument. 
« 63 “4. «Timber for sails. 
“« 1°65. Froth. 
« 65 6 6.) 060A marsh. 
“« 6 4. A crust which forms on metals. 





H. A. G. 
Conundrums, 
When is driving dangerous? 
horse fly about. 
When is a conundrum like the best seat in a car? 
When you have to give it 3 
What letters of the alphabet burn the lips? K N. 
What ability is like a garment? Address (A dress). 
How can an artist carry his colors in his mouth? 
By mixing them on his palate (palette). 


When we see the 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Ist, Great Dipper. 2d, The Plough. 34d, 
4th, Charles’ Wain. Sth, Ursa Major. 


2. “To be good is to be happy.” 


1. 
Great Bear. 
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Key- Words. 
Wrangle, witch, yeomen, belfry, glorious, Nebo, 
toes, Enos, smuggle; toot, divide, Daniel Webster. 


« Anchent. Tenth Words. 


Saxon. 

— CrestonAs. ) 

Peatieal. Long. 

—” NoMos. 

Changes. WhAt. Almanac. 
Ganed. PhaNep. 

el Al-mon-aght. 
—- Clanama. 





5. Earnest, ear, nest. 
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For the Companion. 
FEAR OF DEATH. 


The fear of death is natural. Even those who are 
decrepit with age and infirmities, in most cases, 
cling to life. Criminals gladly accept imprisonment 
for life in commutation of the death-sentence. To 
bid a final farewell to loved friends; to look for the 
last time on the bright and beautiful world; to think 
of consciousness as utterly suspended in the grave— 
this, apart from the hopes of the Gospel, we cannot 
but shrink from. 

But there is another fear of death to which many 
people are painfully subject. We do not now refer 
to the fear of what may follow death, but to the act 
of dying, the supposed suffering connected with it. 

Dr. Traill Green discussed this subject at a meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Medical Society. He said, 
“T attended an excellent man, rector of an Episcopal 
Church, for disease of the heart. His wife said to 
me: 

“Doctor, my husband has had a dread of death, 
believing it attended with great physical suffering. 
Excepting this he has no fear.’ 

“TI replied, ‘Madam, I have no doubt that his fear 
of suffering will not be realized. He will pass into 
a gentle sleep, and unconsciously into that future 
life in expectation of which he has lived.’” His 
prediction was verified by the event. 

Even death from a false membrane in the larynx, 
as in croup and diphtheria, is affirmed by Dr. Rush- 
more, of Brooklyn, to be far less painful than he 
once supposed it to be. He says: 

“When patients have died of laryngeal obstruc- 
tion alone, the picture has always been the same— 
gradually increasing restlessness and dyspnea, with 
paroxysms of spasms added at times and threaten- 
ing death. Then the spasm is in a few moments 
relieved, but a very considerable amount of distress 
continues, and then a rapid development of uncon- 
sciousness, the coma continuing for several hours, 
and the patient dying quietly, the breathing being 
still obstructed.” 

The doctor is wont to tell the friends that the pa- 
tient will not choke to death, with great struggling 
and distress, but will die unconscious, and with com- 
parative ease. 

There are two other fears that trouble some per- 
sons. One is the fear of being eaten by worms; but 
worms cannot live at a depth of more than a few 
inches below the surface. As to the other fear, that 
of being buried alive, although it is of course possi- 
ble, and in some cases has occurred, yet Doctor 
Prime, who investigated for years every reported 
case, found not a particle of truth in a single one of 
them. 

——>—__—__ 


PLANETS VISIBLE IN FEBRUARY. 


Four planets may be seen in February. 
Venus and Saturn are evening stars. 
morning star. 

Mercury, during the first week of the month, is 
visible to the naked eye, having just passed his near- 
est approach to the earth, and his period of greatest 
brilliancy. He sets on the Ist about an hour and a 
half after the sun. If the evening be exceptionally 
clear, an observer will easily find this rarely beautiful 
planet, three-quarters of an hour after sunset, in the 
southwest, nearly eight degrees north of the sunset 
point. An opera-glass will be an aid in finding him, 
and when found, it is easy to follow his course with 
the unaided eye. 

Venus is the peerless evening star, reigning su- 
preme in the southwestern sky. She reaches her 
greatest distance east from the sun, on the 18th, 
and then retraces her steps toward him. Her stay 
above the horizon, after this time, will be shorter, 
but her size and brilliancy will constantly increase 
as she approaches the earth. Venus will be seen in 


Mercury, 
Jupiter is 


her most charming aspect during February, March | 


and April. She must not be mistaken for the “Star 
of Bethlehem,” which has no present existence ex. 
cept in the popular imagination. 

Saturn is evening star. He is nearest to the earth 
on the 5th, and in excellent position for observation 
during the whole month. He may be found on the 
5th in the northeast, rising when the sun sets, and 
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| remaining visible through the entire night. Ob- 
| servers can easily follow his course remembering 
that he rises four minutes earlier every night. Sat- 
urn may be known by his pale yellow color and 
serene, steady light, and also by the bright star 
Regulus in the handle of the Sickle, a few degrees 
southeast of him. 

Jupiter is morning star, rising on the 1st, more 
than two hours before the sun, and on the last 
of the month, more than four hours before the 
sun. A glance at the southeastern sky after he has 
risen will reveal the presence of the majestic king 
| of the stars. He cannot be mistaken for any other, 
for no other star in the vicinity compares with him 
| in brightness. 
| The starlit sky of February reveals much to inter- 

est those who watch the planets in their courses. 

| Venus and Mercury shine in the southwest in greater 
}and lesser glory. Saturn holds his court in the 
southeast in the early evening, and Jupiter, sole 
representative of the brotherhood in the morning 
sky, reigns without a rival as the sun’s bright har- 
binger. 


a 
JACK. 


Jack was one of the train of mules with which the 


stone Park a few years ago. It is not often that a 
mule gets so good a character from his master as 
Jack receives, but it was well earned. 


Jack would ascertain, by some means best known 
to himself, the exact width of his pack, and would 
measure his distance between the trees to an inch, 
running through apertures that looked far too nar- 
row for him, but never striking or getting jammed. 
He had some extraordinary method also of deter- 
mining the height of his pack, and could tell pre- 
cisely whether he could pass under an overhanging 
bough without stooping, and, if not, how much he 
would have to stoop. 

If necessary, without pausing for a moment in his 
trot, he would double down until his belly almost 
touched the ground, and wriggle himself through 
under a fallen tree in the most ludicrous manner. 

It is no easy task for a man, even though he be 
accustomed to the mountains and the forests, to 
make his way through the matted labyrinth of these 
primeval woods; but through such places, if they 
were practicable at all, Jack would run, jump, climb, 
or crawl, picking his way without pause. 

His faculty of stooping under branches, though 
very useful at times, was inconvenient when he was 
required as a riding animal. He would forget for a 
moment that he had not a tall pack upon his back, and 
in passing under some leaning tree, to avoid which 
the rider would merely stoop his head, not expecting 
for a moment that the mule would stoop also, down 
he would go, and with a twist and wriggle of his 
body writhe himself under the supposed obstacle, 
much to his rider’s surprise and discomfort. 


a 
“THRINS.” 


Certainly, if any man is entitled to coin a word 
under the circumstances narrated below, it is the 
happy father. He was a Connecticut man, and was 
already the father of six children, all daughters. 


Then three little boys were born to him at the 
same time. 

Radiant with happiness, the proud father set out 
to spread the news abroad. He stopped first at the 
house of his nearest neighbor whom he hailed with: 

“Sa-a-y, Zed Knapp, ye don’t know what I got 
over tew my house!”’ 

“No, I can’t say that I do,” replied Zed. 

“Well, what'd ye say if I told ye I had a leetle boy 
over there?” 

“T should say I was glad over it,” said Zed, 
a = | 

“Well neow, what'd ye say if I told ye I had two 
little boys, hey ?”’ 

“Better still,” replied Zed. “So you have twin 
boys?” 

“Twins? Why, bless yer soul, Zed, I’ve got thrins ! 
Yes, sir, thrin boys!” and off he rode to proclaim 
the arrival of the “thrins’ at every house in the 
neighborhood. 


+. 
CONQUERING HIM. 


The ill-nature of many men will vanish in the 
presence of their favorite dishes on the dinner-table, 
a fact that has given rise to the old saying that the 
way to a man’s heart is through his stomach. 


The writer once boarded with an irritable elderly 
man who gave laughable illustrations of the truth of 
this adage. When things had gone wrong with the 
choleric old gentleman his wife would obiy say to 
her daughter who assisted in the cooking: 

“We'd better have apple dumplin’s to-day, Sarah, 
your pa is so out of speerits. intended having a 

ot-pie, but he don’t care much for that, and you 

now how fond he is of dumplin’s.”’ 7 

When the “‘dumplin’s” appeared the old gentle- 
man’s wrath would speedily vanish. 

Sometimes the wise old lady wonld scatter an im- 
pending storm and keep it from breaking by appear- 
ing with a plate of doughnuts or pie and saying: 

“Here, pa, you’d better eat this; nobody else 
wants it and it’s just settin’ ’round in the way.” 


—~>— 
NEW READINGS. 


There was once a little girl whose reading in 
school was so excellent that she was always called 
upon to display her abilities when visitors were pres- 
ent. On one such occasion she rose, “puffed up 
with majestick pride,” to repeat a poem beginning: 


“Daffodils! daffodils!” 


But pride had a fall that time, for the words got 
twisted, and she enunciated with emphasis: 


“Daddyfoils! daddyfoils!” 


Many are the ludicrous mistakes belonging to read- 
ing classes. A little girl one day attempted the sen- 
tence, “Cortes, with a handful of followers, went to 
Mexico,” but she read, in all gravity, “Cortes, with 
a handful of flowers, went to Mexico.” 

Another child delivered, with great expression, 
the lines from “Lord Ullin’s Daughter” : 

“Who will cheer my bony bride, 
When they have slain her lover?” 


—~< 
“WEAKNESS.” 

That there can be very different senses to a word 
which seems to have but a single meaning is illus- 
trated by this incident: A Boston rogue who was 
charged with having stolen and carried off a grind. 
stone, was asked by the lawyer who prosecuted him: 





**You took this man’s grindstone?” 

“T did, sir.” 

‘How did you come to do such an act?” 

“Tt was in a moment of weakness, sir.” 
! “Weakness, indeed! What would you have taken 
if you had felt strong? Bunker Hill monument?” 


sel S | 
Earl of Dunraven made an excursion in the Yellow- 





wearers against high prices and inferior 8. If a dealer offers 
TLEMEN. 


COMPANION. 
Beware of FRAUD, as my name and the price are stamped on the bottom 

| N of all my advertised shoes before leaving the factory, which protect the 

W.L. DOUGLAS SHOES at a reduced price, or says he has them with- 

EE Out my name and price stamped on the bottom, put him down asa fraud. 

‘ a DOUGLAS $3,00 SHOE CEN 

W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe is known through- 
out the world. Thousands have worn them and 


can testify to their excellence in fit and superior 
wearing qualities. They are made seamless, of 
the finest calf that can be produced in this 
country, smooth inside as a hand-sewed shoe. 
These shoes are so well known that it is not 
necessary to say anything more in their favor. 
The fact that W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoes, and 


his full line, are sold by 2,389 shoe dealers, cov- 





ering every State and Territory throughout the 
country, is positive proof that they are all that 
they are represented to be. The other lines I 


advertise are all of the same high standard of 





quality as the $3.00 shoes. 


$5.00 GENUINE HAND-SEWED SHOE. A fine dress shoe made of the best stock. 

$4.00 HAND-SEWED WELT SHOE. This is the best shoe for the price in the market. 

$3.50 POLICE AND FARMERS’ SHOE. Is made expressly for Policemen, Letter Carriers, Railroad 
men and Farmers. 

$2.50 EXTRA VALUECALF SHOE. 

$2.25 WORKINGMAN’S SHOE. Is specially r ded for service and comfort. 

$2.00 and $1.75 BOYS’ SCHOOL SHOES. Have been thoroughly tested and give the best satisfaction. 


ALL MADE IN CONGRESS, BUTTON AND LACE. 


Made expressly for heavy wear and should last a year. 








W. L. DOUGLAS $3.00 SHOE uci. 


T have concluded to meet the great demand for a Ladies’ $3.00 shoe, with the best shoe for the price 
that has ever been placed upon the market. They are warranted to be made of the best material that can be 
produced in this country, the workmanship is unexcelled; for style, perfect fitting and durability, they are 
equal to shoes that cost from $5 to $6; they have perfectly smooth inner soles, no tacks or waxed 
thread to hurt the feet or soil the finest hose. They are as flexible as a hand-sewed shoe ; 
there is no shoe, for the price, in this country that.contains all these improvements. They are the only and 
original $3.00 shoe for ladies ever advertised. I warrant them to give perfect satisfaction. If you want 
the best style, best fitting and best wearing qualities in a pair of shoes, you will get all of these in 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 shoes for ladies. 









FRENCH OPERA. 


THE SPANISH ARCH OPERA. 
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The engravings representing the Ladies’ Shoes in this advertisement are from photographs of the 
shoes. Ask your dealer for them. You will see my advertisement in your local paper. My agent’s name you 
will notice at the bottom, as I advertise all agents who push the sale of my shoes throughout the country. 

If I have no agent in your place select the style you want and order by the number under the engrav- 
ing. State the size and width you want and I will send you a pair by return mail, postage free. 
Sizes from 1 to 7, including half-sizes, and widths, B,C, D, Eand EE. Address, 


W. L. DOUCLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


BITS OF ADVICE. 


[There are a great many self-made Americans,— 
men who have begun life under circumstances as 
unpromising as it would be easy to imagine, who 
have yet risen to eminence, to wealth, to honor. 
Such men, if they have attained success without 
sacrificing the self-respect which is more valuable 
than success, are peculiarly well qualified to offer 
advice to those who are beginning to climb the 
ladder from the bottom rung, as they once did. 
The Companion has requested three well-known 
gentlemen who have thus made their way in the 
world to impart a little of their secret to the 
readers of this paper; and we present herewith 
their replies.—Eds. Y. C.] 





I. By F. B. Thurber. 


If you want a “boiled-down”’ expression of my | 
views on ‘*How to Succeed in Business’’ here it is: | 
Honesty, industry, economy, temperance, and 
promptness in meeting engagements. No matter 
what your business is, try to be an artist in it; in 
other words, try to do it better than the average. 
The dealer who sells superior goods, in accordance 
with the above principle, will succeed best in the 
long run. If Iam not mistaken, this is the way 
you have made the Youth’s Companion the great 
success it is. 


Il. By Erastus Wiman. 


The boy who reads these lines can make or 
unmake his future. He wants to be a useful, suc- 
cessful, honorable man? He does not want to be 
a failure. How can he accomplish the first ? How 
can he avoid the last ? 

Each boy when he begins to consider questions 
like these, may just as well come to the conclusion 
that the serious period of life is beginning. It 
won’t do to trifle. All through life we need to 
shake ourselves up now and again, and ask, 
‘Whither are we drifting ?’’ And boys especially 
need to do so. ‘ 

Their great misfortune is that they drift too 
easily, too unconsciously. There are millions of 
boys in this great land who do not know what they 
are going to be. Time glides by, and nothing is 
done to prepare for the great struggle that is im- 
pending. True, the school is ina measure a train- 
ing; the learning acquired is a great help, and the 
discipline is useful. But everybody ought to have 
some special fitness for the future, other than that 
which the school affords. 

_ An over-educated boy is generally a great nui- 
sance. He relies too much on school lore, and too 
little on the knowledge which a school cannot give 
him. A boy that is not sufficiently educated, 
however, is always at fault. But whether he be 
over-educated, or under-educated, he must if he is 
to succeed at all, have perseverance, industry and 
energy. ‘These are things that cannot be bought, 
however rich his father may be. He must develop 
them by practising them, and if he persists they 
will come to him. 

“Stick to it’? should be the motto of every lad 
who would conquer in the world. Every boy has 
this virtue in his grasp whether he is high or low, 
rich or poor. Getting easily discouraged is the 
weakest sign a boy can have. It is a fault, nota 
misfortune, and he should overcome it. He should 
learn that an ounce of pluck is better than a ton | 
of luck. | 

As to industry, it isa homely virtue. It does not | 
consist in undertaking spasmodically and irregu- | 
larly some great task, but in doing something | 
useful all the time. 

‘Well, now, Mr. Wiman,”’ the boy who reads 
this, perhaps, asks, ‘““What would you have me 
do?’ I would have you peg away all the time at 
something. To dawdle, to loaf, to waste precious 
time is a high crime and misdemeanor. There are 
tens of thousands of things you can do that will 
beget a love for work. 

Sometimes I think rich fathers are the greatest 
misfortune the boys of this country have. The 
spur of necessity is the spur that enables the poor 
boy to win the spur of knighthood among men. 

But it need not follow that because a boy has a 
comfortable home and no actual necessity for work, 
that he should be a lazy boy. On the contrary the 
very danger that he runs should spur him into 
the cultivation of habits that would save him from 
a fate so disastrous. To learn to be industrious 
requires about the same effort as to learn to play 
ball or row a boat. 

Every day of his life a boy should do some 
work in a creditable way, no matter how hum- 
ble it is; the more humble the greater the 

honor to him if he does it well. Work, useful, 
practical, steady work of some kind is the truest 
basis of character, and there is no success with- 
out it. 

The boy who wants to make his way among men 


| young men should begin at the beginning, and 


| the leading business men of Pittsburg had a 


| to the broom, and spent the first hours of their | 





must have some steam. Unless he shows that he 
has energy he will be left behind. 


He can get this 
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virtue only by an effort of his own, and this effort | 
he must make. 


Ill. By Andrew Carnegie. 


You are about to start in life, and it is well that 


occupy the most subordinate positions. Many of 
serious responsibility thrust upon them at the very 
threshold of their career. They were introduced | 
business lives sweeping out the office. | 

I was a sweeper myself, and who do you sup- 
pose were my fellow-sweepers? David McCargo, 
now superintendent of the Alleghany Valley Rail- 
road; Robert Pitcairn, superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, arid Mr. Moreland, city 
attorney of Pittsburg. 

Begin at the beginning, but aim high. I would 
not give a fig for the young man who does not 
already see himself the partner, or the head of an | 
important firm. 

There are three dangers in your path: the first 
is the drinking of liquor, the second is speculation, 
and the third is ‘‘endorsing.”’ 

When I was a telegraph operator in Pittsburg, I 
knew all the men who speculated. They were not 
our citizens of first repute; they were regarded 
with suspicion. I have lived to see all of them 
ruined, bankrupt in money and bankrupt in char- | 
acter. There is scarcely an instance of a man | 
who has made a fortune by speculation, and kept! 





it. The man who grasps the morning papers to 
see how his speculative ventures are likely to 
result unfits himself for the calm consideration | 
and proper solutions of business problems, with | 
which he has to deal later in the day, and saps the | 
sources of that persistent and concentrated energy 
upon which depend the permanent success, and 
often the very safety of his main business. The 
thorough man of business knows that only by 
years of patient, unremitting attention to affairs 
can he earn his reward, which is the result not of 
chance, but of well-devised means for the attain- 
ment of ends. 

Nothing is more essential to young business 
men than untarnished credit, and nothing kills 
credit sooner than the knowledge in any bank 
board that a man engages in speculation. How 
can a man be credited whose resources may be 
swept away in one hour by a panic among game- 





fs * wt ATTACKED BY 





sters? Resolve to be business men, but specula- 
tors never. 

The third danger is the perilous habit of endors- 
ing notes. It appeals to your generous instincts, 
and you say, ‘‘How can I refuse to lend my name 
only, to assist a friend ?’’ It is because there is so 
much that is true and commendable in that view 
that the practice is so dangerous. If you owe 
anything, all your capital and all your effects are a 
solemn trust in your hands to be held inviolate for 
the security of those who have trusted you. When 
aman in debt endorses for another, it is not his 
own credit or his own capital that he risks, it is 
the money of his own creditors. Therefore, I say 
that if you are ever called upon to endorse, never 





do it unless you have cash means not required for 


COMPANION. | 


your own debts, and never endorse beyond those 
means. 

Assuming that you are safe in regard to these 
your gravest dangers,—drinking, speculating and 
endorsing,—the question is, How to rise? The 
rising man must do something exceptional, and 
beyond the range of his special department. He 
must attract attention. A shipping clerk may do 
so by discovering in an invoice an error with which 
he has nothing to do, and which has escaped the 
attention of the proper person. If a weighing 
clerk, he may save for the firm by doubting the 
adjustment of the scales, and having them cor- 
rected. Your employer must find out that he has 
not got a mere hireling in his service, but a man; 
not one who is content to give so many hours of | 
work for so many dollars in return, but one who 
devotes his spare hours and constant thoughts to 
the business. 

Our young partners in Carnegie Brothers have 
won their spurs by showing that we did not know 
half as well what was wanted as they did. 

There is one sure mark of the coming million- | 
naire ; his revenues always exceed his expenditures. 
He begins to save as soon as he begins to earn. 
Capitalists trust the saving young man. For every 
hundred dollars you can produce as the result of 
hard-won savings, Midas, in search of a partner, 
will lend on credit a thousand ; for every thousand, 
fifty thousand. 

It is not capital your seniors require, it is the 
man who has proved he has the business habits 
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which make capital. Begin at once to lay up 
something. It is the first hundred dollars saved 
which tells. 

And here is the prime condition of success, the 
great secret; concentrate your energy, thought 
and capital exclusively upon the business in which 
you are engaged. Having begun in one line, 
resolve to fight it out on that line; to lead in it; 


adopt every improvement, have the best machinery | 


and know the most about it. 


must 


Finally, do not be impatient, for, as Emerson | 


says, ‘“‘No one can cheat you out of ultimate suc- 
cess but yourselves.” 


eS 


For the Companion. 


AN INVADING HORDE. 


” 


‘Some years ago,” said an Englishman, who 
had been a famous traveller, ‘‘I took a fancy to 
take an overland drive through the best parts of 
Tunis, Algiers and Tripoli. 

“T made the trip in the course of a winter, and 
as the hot season approached,—I found myself in 
Algiers, and quite ready to head for old England. 
Our last ride was about two hundred miles across 
a rudely farmed piece of country,—a most unin- 
teresting and eventless ride it would have been but 
for one incident. We were completely stopped, 
‘held up,’ as you say in America, by an army of 
insects. 

‘‘Early in the morning, which was terribly hot, 
our driver had pointed out a curious cloud hang- 
ing over the horizon a few miles away. I paid 





little attention to it, until I saw that it was drawing 


| grievous were they... . 
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nearer, and then I asked what the chances were 
of our getting wet. 

*«¢Wet,” answered the native driver; ‘it is some- 
thing worse than rain, the old curse of the country, 
the locust.” It was true. We were advancing 
upon an army, whose numbers it was impossible 
to compute, and whose power of devastation was 
more complete and terrible than that any 
human army,—insects the hundred billion 
filling the air, and forming high toward the 
heavens a funnel-shaped object, a living cyclone. 


of 
by 


“Tt came rapidly down upon us, and before 
long the advance guards struck us, ugly brown 
locusts that flew against the animals, striking our 
faces, crawling, flying everywhere. The animals 
soon became alarmed by the constantly augment- 
ing numbers ; the horses reared, and tried to break 
away, snorting in the greatest terror. If the truth 
be told, their owners were hardly less 
alarmed than they. 

“The air was filled with locusts. They covered 
the ground so that look what way you would, it 
was a crawling, swaying mass of life. 
moment matters grew and it became 
darker. They were so numerous that they hid the 
sun, and made the air seem dark as if it were 


Every 
worse, 


| filled with fog. 


“The frightened animals were put at full speed, 
and we dashed into the thickest of them. I tied 
a cloth over my head in order to shut them out, 
but it was useless. They covered everything, 
penetrated anything, and literally swarmed over 
us. For a few moments the maddened horses 
dashed along, then they began to lag, and finally 
they came to a dead stop, and one went over the 
traces and fell in a living sea of locusts. The 
insects covered the ground so thickly that the 
wheels were clogged, and the horses floundered in 
them as they would in snow. 

“It was a horrible sensation to sit there in the 
living rain and be pelted with them; but there was 
no help for it, and for two hours we stood it. 
Then the cloud passed, and we managed to get the 
horses through. 

“As we emerged from them, and passed over 
the country they had gone over, it was like riding 
over a burnt district. Every blade of grass and 
every green thing had disappeared, and starvation 
stared people in the face. They had swept over 
the country like flame, and removed every vestige 
of vegetation.” 

As this article is written, intelligence is received 
from this very region of a swarm of locusts even 
more extensive than that described by the Eng- 
lishman. Not only famine but pestilence is threat- 
ened the entire country by the enormous accumu- 
lations of dead and living insects. To fight this 
horde of the season of 1888, over sixty thousand 
laborers and two thousand soldiers went out to 
meet them, armed with sticks, clubs and fire- 
brands, but their efforts seemed to have no effect 
upon the advancing horde. 

It is difficult for those who have never seen such 
a destroying force, to realize its awful meaning. 
The advance of such a legion may well be com- 
pared to that of an invading army. ‘True, the 
people are not killed, but their means of living is 
taken away, and they starve to death. 

The most devastating wars in the history of the 
world have been between human beings and these 
seemingly insignificant insects. When they appear 
in a country the note of warning is sounded, and 
every man, woman and child enlists to evict the 
invaders. They pour out from the earth in mil- 
lions, or sweep down in vast bodies. Fires are 
started with the hope that the smoke will destroy 
them or turn their course; but, as a rule, when 
they once gain a foothold they press on, and by 
sheer force of numbers carry everything before 
them. 

They enter houses, crawl into windows and 
doors, and fill the rooms, and where they are 
killed accumulate to produce disease and pesti- 
lence. 

There are on record several interesting accounts 
of these insect wars. The earliest record is found 
in the Bible where the grasshopper is described as 
one of the plagues of Egypt. In the Book of 
Exodus, Chapter X., we find the following: 

“And the locusts went up over all the land of 
Egypt, and rested in all the coasts of Egypt; very 
For they covered the 
face of the whole earth, so that the land was 
darkened; and they did eat every herb of theland, 
and all the fruit of the trees which the hail had 
left: and there remained not any green thing in 
the trees, or in the herbs of the field, through all 
the land of Egypt.”’ 

From very early times certain portions of Africa 
have been particularly subject to these invasions, 
and, according to Pliny, the inhabitants of Cyrena- 
ica were frequently raided by them; so that laws 
were promulgated for the protection of the land, 
and every person was obliged to kill a grasshopper 
in whatever stage it might be found. 

In Lemnos, many years ago, a law obliged 
every person to pay a tax of grasshoppers, or bring 
to the magistrate a certain measure of the insects. 
In this way it was hoped in time to wipe them 
out, but it is useless to say that it had little or no 
effect upon them. 

The amount of dainage done in these raids by 
the common enemy cannot be realized, only a 
rough estimate can be given, and the appearance 
of the horde creates far more consternation than a 
declaration of war between nations. 

In the year 591, a swarm of locusts appeared in 
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Italy. Men gave the word of alarm, which was 
carried from village to village, and every effort was 
made to destroy them; but they stripped the country 
over which they passed, and finally when a high 
wind blew them into the ocean, they were washed 
up in such numbers, that a plague was produced that 
carried off a million men and domestic animals. 

To estimate the number of locusts in one of these 
clouds seems impossible. In 1748 an army entered 
Europe, invading parts of Wallachia, Moldavia, 
Transylvania, Hungary, Poland and Germany, and 
scientific men endeavored to calculate their numbers. 
It was found that the right and left wings of one 
army rested upon villages forty miles apart. The 
length was so great, that though flying at a rapid 
rate the cloud was three hours passing a given spot. 

An army of insects seen in Africa by Mr. Barrow 
in 1797, was estimated by him to cover an area of 
two thousand square miles! Like an army pre- 
viously referred to, they were blown into the ocean, 
and for fifty miles along the shore he found them 
washed up in banks from three to four feet high, 
and the offensive odor was noticed one hundred and 
fifty miles from the coast. 

The name given these insects is an erroneous one, 
they are not “locusts” like the Cicada, but grass- 
hoppers, though they are called locusts, and scientifi- 
cally the migratory locust or, using the old term of 
Linneus, gryllus migratorius. 

The Rocky Mountain locust is probably the most 
dreaded in this country, and has caused immense 
losses. The common red-legged grasshopper, Calop- 
tenus femur rubrum, is the locust of the Eastern 
States, while 








Caloptenus spretus is the Western | 


form, common on the high plateaux of Colorado and | the force. 


Texas, migrating to the lowlands of the East. 

The eggs are deposited inthe ground. They hatch 
in March and April, and begin their life as wing- 
less voracious larve, often travelling long distances 
in this stage. Inthe last of June they assume the 
perfect form with wings, and it is then that they do 
incalculable damage. They are very active at night, | 
and travel at arate of from ten to fifteen miles a | 
day. 

There are few insects but are of some use, and the 
locust is eaten by the Indians, while some Eastern 
people pound them up into meal. A friend of the 


| shooting than the most 
| sanguine 
|dared to expect of it 
| again. 


| have taken more, but 


}and the third a bull- 








place and pace, and I began to make plans for the | 


t 
morrow. I went home, called on several of my | 
neighbors, and the result was that a big bear hunt 


| was planned for the next day. 


Early in the morning the company gathered at my 
place, and we made preparations to capture those 
three bears,—a new business for all of us. 

We were five in number, four young men and a 
boy. Our weapons consisted of one good heavy 


rifle, another with a very short barrel, supposed to 
have been cut off by some impatient owner to allow | 


the ball to get out more 
quickly—two rifles that 
had done good service 
in the Civil War, and 
were afterwards cham- 
bered out, and would 
“throw shot terrible 
wicked” as the boys 
expressed it. 

These rifles we loaded 
with buckshot, but as 
our stock of buckshot 
was small, the old shot- 
gun the boy carried 
was loaded with fine 
shot. But the weapon 
had seen its best days, 
and had done better 














among us 


Three dogs completed 
We would 


this was all the neigh- 
borhood afforded. One 
was a small yellow cur, 
another a large collie, 


dog by the name of 
Tige. The canine divi- 
sion of our force was 
not overstocked with 
experience in _ bear- 
hunting, but the dogs 


writer said that he found dried locust quite up to seemed glad to know 


shrimp in delicacy of flavor, but I found that he was 
crossing the desert at the time, and had absolutely 
nothing but locusts to eat. He made a virtue of 
necessity. Among all nations they are eaten, and it 
would seem a fitting end for the insect after it had 
devoured the farmer’s crop, itself to become an article 
of food. C. F. HOLDER. 


For the Companion. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH BEARS. 


I am not a bear hunter, by profession, but some- 
times circumstances conspire to throw one out of 
his accustomed sphere of action, and then, like a 
wheel thrown out of a rut, his adventure is more 
thrilling than if it were an every-day occurrence. 

The scene of the adventure which Iam about to 
relate is in Michigan, on the borders of the district 
devastated by fire in the fall of 1881. Many wild 
animals were destroyed by the fire, and a few bears 
with their hair singed and feet badly burnt, were 
afterwards killed by hunters. But the most of them 
survived, and were driven by hunger to seek food in 
new tields where the fire had not been. 

Some of them came down into our part of the 
country, and committed depredations in our corn- 
fields. This, of course, was something new to us, and 
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that their names were on the programme of the 
day. 

A half-hour’s walk brought us to the place where 
I had seen the bears the day before. They had en- 
tered a block of timber covering about half a 
section, three hundred and twenty acres. After 
considering the matter, we decided to single out 
and march back and forth through the woods, keep- 
ing in sight, or at least within shouting distance 
of each other. We were not to fire a gun unless we 
saw a bear. 

After tramping in this way for some time, I was 
startled by hearing a grunting noise, and a rustling 
in the dry leaves behind an old log about four rods 
away. I could just see a little of the black back of 
some large animal as it moved along toward the butt 
of the log where it would soon come out in full view. 

I placed myself in a position commanding the butt 
of the log, cocked the old Springfield, and brought it 
to my shoulder. I brought the sights to bear ona 
point near the end of the log, intending to salute 
bruin with a dose of buckshot in the ear. My hand 
shook as a black snout became visible. 

I waited to see the side of the head,—it was fast 
coming in sight,—I was already pressing the trigger, 
when crash! crash! went something at the other end 
of the log, and ush / ush/ snorted two black hogs as 
they sprang from behind the log with the yellow cur 


we Kept a sharp lookout for them, but they managed | yelping at their heels! 


in some way to keep out of sight. 

One day when I was weary with reading, I went 
out for a walk. 
from home, and while walking along a new piece of 
road thickly shaded with woods on either side, heard 
a crackling noise in the bushes a few rods ahead. 


Later in the day another member of our company 


saw the largest hog in a thick clump of bushes, and 


I wandered nearly two miles away | labored under the same mistake that I did; but for- 


tunately for the hog, and the poor settler who owned 
him, the mistake was discovered just in time. 
At noon we sat down on a log to eat our lunch, and 


I stopped to listen, and to my astonishment saw a | discuss the afternoon prospects. A few tracks had 


large, black bear up behind the fence place her huge | been seen, but not plain enough to follow. 


We had 


paws on the top rail, and look up and down the road | looked up in trees, behind turned-up roots, in hollow 
as if considering whether or not it would be prudent | logs and stubs, and, in fact, into every place large 


to cross at that point. It did 
not take her long to decide; 
after a moment’s survey of the 
situation, she sprang upon the 
fence, jumped down on the op- 
posite side, and started across 
the road. ° 

My astonishment became 
greater as I saw two half-grown 
cubs quickly climb over the 
fence and follow their dam. 
I had never seen a bear before 
without first buying a ticket to 
the show; but here was a trio 
of them right before me, and 
so far the exhibition had cost 
me nothing. 

What to do I did not know. 
I had no weapon with me, not 
even a decent pocket-knife. I 
did not like to let the game 
escape, and I had grave thoughts about how I could | 
make my own escape in case I attracted too much 
attention. 

Just as the bears reached the middle of the road, I | 
did a very foolish thing,—I hallooed! I was partly 
concealed behind a small stump, and if the bears did 
not know before that another party was near, they 
knew it now. The old bear evidently understood 
this impromptu shcut as meaning much more than I 
intended it should. In an instant she reared up on | 
her hind legs, showed her teeth, and made other 
warlike demonstrations. 

I must confess my fear, but still I dared not run, 
but looked directly at the bear. I was sorry I had 
not done what the bear no doubt would have done, 
just minded my own business, and allowed others 
the same privilege. She had made a bold challenge, 
but I wisely atoned for my folly in provoking it, by 
gracefully declining to accept it. 

She retained her warlike attitude a moment, and 
as I made no farther advances, she dropped down on 
all fours, and deliberately walked off into the woods; 
the cubs following close behind. I drew a long | 
breath, my heart gradually settled down to its normal 





| crack of a rifle. 


| of several acorn shucks. 





enough for a bear to hide, but as 
yet had seen none. 

The afternoon was spent in weary 

tramping. It was nearly sundown, 
and we were all on the point of abandoning the 
search, when the monotony was broken by the sharp 
It was the heavy rifle in Tom’s 
hands. He was walking along under a large oak- 
tree, when his curiosity was excited by the falling 
He looked up and discov- 
ered the sable trio in the oak feasting on acorns! 

Tom was a cool-headed fellow and a good marks- 
man. The leaves partly obscured the game, but he 
soon found a good position, and singled out what he 
supposed was the old bear, took deliberate aim and 
fired. His aim was correct, but he was mistaken in 
the bear. Down came one of the cubs as fast as the 
laws of gravity demanded with a hole through its 
heart. The rifle was heavily charged, and the ball 
had gone clear through the body. 

Down came the old bear also; and according to 
Tom’s story, not much more slowly than the cub had 
come. If the reader thinks a bear is awkward in 
climbing or descending a tree, he ought to have been 
there, and seen that old bear slide down the trunk 
of that oak! There was a slide of about six feet, 
then a claw hold, then another slide and a claw hold, 
and so on to the bottom. 





As soon as Tom fired he retreated a short distance, | 
and stepped behind a tree to reload his rifle. When | 
the weapon was again in shooting order he boldly | 
advanced. The result of the first shot inspired him | 
with confidence. The old bear was smelling of her | 
dead cub, but when she saw Tom coming she reared | 
up on her haunches, showed her teeth, and uttered | 
menacing growls. 

When within about four rods, Tom levelled his | 
rifle and pulled the trigger. The result was a faint | 
snap! He tried it again with no better success. It 
was a poor cap at best, and perhaps not | 
primed. This fact struck him with terror. | 
His sole dependence was on his rifle, and 
that had failed. 

He turned to flee, but suddenly confronted | 
the boy with the shot-gun, who was first to 
appear on the scene as a re-enforcement. | 
He handed Tom the old piece, who quickly 
gave the bear a load of fine shot in the face, 
and then both retreated. 

The second report quickened the steps of 
the rest of us, who by this time had nearly 
reached the spot. But the dogs were ahead 














of us, and were already dancing and yelping around 
the enraged bear. ‘Tom had put a new cap on his 
rifle, and in company with the boy came back, and 
reached the ground about the same time the rest of 
us did. As we came up an interesting spectacle pre- 
sented itself. The bear was sitting upright, bran- 
dishing her huge paws, and uttering angry growls. 
One cub lay dead beside her, the other was on a 
lower limb of the tree whining piteously. 

It was evident that bruin was determined to fight. 
This phase of the exhibition was cut short by Pete, 
who urged the dogs to take hold. The yellow cur 
made a furious spring at the bear’s side, but one 
sweep of her great paw sent him whirling more than 
twenty ffeet away, and he occupied a rear position 
during the remainder of the conflict. 

The collie next manifested his interest in the 
work: he suddenly darted up between the bear’s 
fore-legs, and tried to seize her by the throat. This 
was just where bruin wanted him; in an instant her 
paws encircled his shoulders, and an emphatic hug 
followed. Fortunately for the dog the hold was a 
little too high, and his head being smaller than his 
shoulders, after a brief but desperate struggle he 
succeeded in sliding out below. This unexpected 
turn of affairs cooled his enthusiasm, and he ceased 
to be a conspicuous figure in the action. 

Meanwhile, the bull-dog had been watching devel- 

Pp ts. He d to know that the side the paws 
were on was not the point for him to attack. He 
walked around the bear,—who tried to keep her eye 
upon him,—as if looking for a favorable place to 
fasten upon. We knew that if he once took hold, 
there was no relaxing. 

Finally his hair bristled up, his white teeth shone, 
and the next instant they were buried in bruin’s 
back. She gave a sudden start, tried to turn around 
and strike the dog with her paws; but the position 
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| two charges of buckshot at the bear. 





he had selected was unfavorable for this; then she 
tried to shake him off, but he held on like a vice. 

A terrible scuffle followed; the bear rolled over, 
and twisted around in her efforts to rid herself of 
the dog. Finally she succeeded; but his jaws did 
not relax. We saw him, faint and bleeding, stagger 
off to aclump of bushes near by, with a fragment of 
bruin’s hide in his mouth. This was the first time 
in his life that he acknowledged defeat. 

Thus far we had been silent spectators, and in our 
eagerness to witness it we had come up to within 
twenty feet of the bear, forming a semicircle. But 
we could be spectators no longer; the job of killing 
this bear was abruptly thrown into our hands, and 
it was evident that she did not intend to wait for us 
to calculate on it, for she was already looking around 
to see which one to attack first. 

“Fire on her, boys!” cried Tom, and the two 
Springfields responded with a bang! bang! sending 
A howl of 
pain and rage answered to our fire, and the bear 
turned toward us, and no doubt would have sprung 
upon us, but at this critical instant the intrepid 
Tom, who had advanced a few steps, fired a ball 
which entered the bear’s side. 

This bold act nearly cost him his life. Her atten- 
tion was now directed to him. He saw his danger 
and turned to flee, caught his foot under a root, and 
fell heavily on his side. 

In an instant the enraged brute was upon him, and 
her teeth and claws were tearing his flesh. It was a 
moment of terrible agony to us all! thoughts of our 
own danger were overwhelmed with the desire to 
rescue our companion from the jaws of death, and 
with one impulse we rushed forward. 

The bear had seized Tom by the arm, the boy 
frantically beat her with the butt of the old shot-gun, 
reducing it to splinters. There was but one gun 
loaded, it was the short barrel rifle in Pete’s hands. 

I seized Tom by the shoulder, and was trying to 
pull him away, when the bear let go of his arm, 
gave an angry growl and opened her mouth at me. 
Pete saw this opportunity, and was not slow in 
improving it; the muzzle of his rifle was thrust into 
her mouth and discharged. 

There was a muffled report, and the overcharged 








weapon flew back out of his hands, but the greatest 
effect was felt at the other end. Bruin threw back 
her head, and rolled over on her side. I did not wait 
to see how badly she was hurt, but dragged Tom 
away from the scene of danger. The bear had 
received her death wound. 

“The cub is coming down!’ exclaimed Pete, 
“load up, somebody, quick!” 

As he spoke he grasped a club and ran to the butt 
of the oak, and began to beat upon it. The cub had 
been watching for a favorable time to slide down 
and make off, but so far there had been too much 
noise and fire under the tree. It took advantage of 
our withdrawing a short distance to make the 
attempt. It was quite determined to come down, 
and so the other two boys helped Pete, and they 
succeeded in driving it back to the lower limbs. In 
the meantime I loaded the heavy rifle, and a shot 
ended the life of the cub. By this time the old bear 
had ceased to struggle. 

But a very short time had elapsed since Tom fired 
the first shot, until the last one, but it was a very 
busy time. It was fast growing dark, and our 
wounded companion was not able to walk. Aftera 
short consultation it was decided that two of the 
boys should go home and get a team and wagon, axe 
and blankets; while I, with another, remained to 
take care of Tom. 

I examined his wounds. He was scratched and 
torn in several places, and one leg was hurt, but not 
seriously. His arm had an ugly wound from the 
teeth and claws of the bear, but I stanched the flow 
of blood, and with handkerchiefs and strips of our 
clothing bandaged all his wounds. After he had 
eaten what remained of our lunch, and drinking 
some water the boy brought in a hat, he felt quite 
comfortable. 

The moon rose bright and clear, and after two 
hours’ absence the boys returned with the wagon and 
more help. They turned in at an old lumber road, 
and after some difficulty reached the spot. We 
loaded the three carcasses into the wagon, and with 
the blankets made a comfortable place for Tom, who 
afterwards recovered from his injuries. 

As we rode homeward, we all concluded we knew 
more about bear-hunting than we did in the morning, 
and all acknowledged that it was quite different from 
what we supposed it was, and that bears were harder 
to kill than we had imagined. Furthermore, not one 
of us ever cared to try his hand at it again. 

Ww. S. B. 
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For the Companion. 


WINTER FRIENDS. 


Who says the country is dull in midwinter? Let 
him sit awhile at this south window where there 
goes on every day a drama more exciting than in 
any city theatre. 

A tall elm-tree stands in the middle of a lawn so 
small that the tree almost overshadows it, but elm 
and lawn furnish theatre, opera-house, circus, gym- 
nasium and restaurant to a company of wee folks 
who are very entertaining actors. 

The house is not crowded, and you can have a 
private box; will you attend a matinée? 

The scenery on the stage is very fine, for the snow 
has made a beautiful white world out of doors, and 
the crust is hard enough for small people to walk on. 

All is quiet for a moment, but suddenly there 
comes a rush of tiny wings, and an alert, ashy- 
colored little bird with a black cap on his head anda 
black tippet about his neck, and with prominent 
white markings, perches daintily on a twig of the 
elm, then falls to pecking at a white object about six 
feet from the ground. 

Who is he? He introduces himself presently; 
“Chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee!” no mistaking that long 
name, and the white object is a piece of suet, hung 
there purposely for the refreshment of our actors. 
The first bird is soon followed by another like him- 
self, who contends for his share of suet pudding; 
another and still another till the air is lively with 
them, and full of soft notes with an occasional 
“Chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee.”’ 

They are a restless little company, snatching a 
morsel and flying away with it. The morning is 
cold, and perhaps lively exercise is necessary to keep 
their blood warm, but all day long they are coming 
and going with their merry little note. Other refresh- 
ments are provided for the performers, and the 
ground is strewn with cracked corn, hemp-seed, 
canary-seed and bread crumbs. 

Softly a little bunch of dark feathers alights on 
the snow, and begins to pick at the crumbs. He 
looks almost black by contrast with his white bill 
and under feathers. Three others join him, looking 
like silhouettes on the white ground. This is a small 
flock of snow-birds. Have they copied the color of 
the storm clouds on their backs, and the snow on 
their breasts, “‘sky tinge and earth tinge,” as Bur- 
roughs says of the bluebirds? 

We pity them, thinking of the cold little claws on 
the snow, till we remember that they might go South, 
but prefer as some of the rest of us do, a genuine 
New England winter. All honor to them for the 
choice. 

A hoarse cry over a neighboring field, a flapping of 
four pairs of strong, black wings, and four crows 
settle on a maple-tree not fifty feet away. If they 
were white instead of black, they might pass for the 
guardian angels of the four cold little snow-birds, 
but they look more like imps as they clumsily balance 
themselves on branches too small for their weight. 

A couple of ears of pop-corn were thrown in the 
field yesterday for their benefit, and the sharp eyes 
of acrow have spied the dainty morsel. He pounces 
upon it, then holding it in his strong beak, goes 
slowly flapping away to the woods where he will eat 
corn-cake at his leisure. 

What is that small excrescence on the trunk of the 
elm—a knot? no, for it is moving slowly up the tree, 
stopping now to tap with its bill on the bark, then 
leaning back and resting on its stiff tail feathers 
while waiting for a reply to his knock. That is a 
brown creeper, and though he paused for a moment 
at the chickadees’ suet, he prefers his meat freshly 
killed. 

And who is the acrobat who is now in this tree, 
now in that; now looking like a bunch of red fur, 


| then like a bunch of white? Heis ared squirrel, who 
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unlike his cousin, the chipmunk, has no idea of 
sleeping away his winter, but is as merry as a cricket 
with the thermometer at zero. He prefers the syca- 
more-maple to the elm, because of the dry seeds 
which hang on the tree. 

The curtain falls for a moment, but rises on a 
quaint little tableau. 

Sitting close together on the snow are a pair of 
gray squirrels, with their bushy tails thrown over 
their backs to keep them warm. They have found 
the cracked corn, and are rapidly making way with 
what would have lasted their little feathered friends 
for several days. 

There has been a harsh scream in the distance for 
some minutes, and like a bit of blue sky and gray 
summer cloud, the owner of the voice alights for an 
instant on an elm branch, then flies to the ground, 
where with many startled glances to right and left, 
he takes a hasty lunch. This is his first appearance 
this winter; give him a welcome, for though no 
singer and with some smirches on his reputation, 
the blue-jay is a handsome bird. To birds as to folks, 
the All-Father distributes His gifts. The homely 
nightingale sings, the beautiful jay screams. 

For several days a large flock of birds have been 
visiting the neighboring field, feeding on the seeds 
that stand above the snow. We have shrugged our 
shoulders at them and said, “English sparrows!” 
They have come nearer this morning, and are now 
only the other side of the fence. 

Take your opera-glasses and give them a look. No 
Englishmen they, but a company of goldfinches, not 
gaily dressed in black and gold as in summer, but 
with a winter suit of olive brown, shading into 
yellowish, with white bands on wings and tails. 

Our actors are by no means exhausted, but this is 
for one forenoon in January. Who says the country 
is dull in midwinter? Mrs. S. B. PRATT. 


ee 
CRACKING ICE. 


‘‘Mother wants some more cracked ice,”’ said Benny 
Holt, coming out of the sitting-room where his 
mother lay on the lounge suffering from a sore throat 
and feverish cold. 

“Well,” said Nell, who was busy doing double 
work in the kitchen, “‘you take this stout towel and 
go out to the shed and crack some.” 

‘‘How do you crack ice?” asked Elsie Noble, who 
had run in for a few minutes’ chat with her friend. 

“We put a good-sized piece into a stout cloth, 
and pound it with a hammer or mallet till it is 
crushed in pieces, and then fill a plate so Ben can 
give it to mother as she wants it,’ said Nell, 
promptly, feeling that this time she could really give 
some information to her bright friend Elsie, who so 
often had been the one to impart new ideas to her. 

“T heard of another way not long ago,” said Elsie, 
“and I have tried it myself, so I know it can really 
be done. You can crack ice with a pin!” 

“With a pin!’ exclaimed Nell, incredulously. 

“Yes, with a pin! A good strong pin like a shawl- 
pin is best if the ice is thick. Press the point down 
firmly on the ice at the spot where you want it to 
crack, and as the pin sinks in, the ice will crack and 
split off at that very place. So you can get just what 
you want, a little piece or a big piece each time.” 

“Ben, Ben!” called Nell, from the window, “don’t 
pound that ice just yet. Bring it here first.” 

Ben brought in a good-sized, irregularly-shaped 
lump, and Nell, taking a pin, pressed it firmly down 
on a corner where the ice was about an inch thick. 
Almost on the instant there was a little snapping 
sound, and the piece fell off. Then she tried it where 
the ice was twice as thick with the same result. 

“You do beat all, Elsie Noble!’ she exclaimed, 
“T would not believe it if I did not see it for myself, 
with my own eyes.” 

“Yes, itis wonderful,” said Elsie, modestly. 

“There, Ben,” directed Nell, “Take this ice and 
this long pin right into the other room. You can 
read your new book while you sit there by mother, 
and every time she wants ice you can crack off a bit 
and give it to her. It will last ever so much longer 
than if it were all crumbled up into little pieces to 
begin with.” Mary L. B. BRANCH. 


THE WEBSTER FARM. 


In the summer of 1849 Daniel Webster visited his 
old homestead in Franklin, N. H., whence he wrote 
to his son, ‘“‘This is the most beautiful place on this 
earth. Adopting the language of Alexander Pope 
when describing his ‘Boxwood,’ I say: 

“*Here let me live, here let me die, 
And one small stone tell where I lie?” 

The old farm-house and farm are now occupied by 
an Orphans’ Home, where homeless children are 
taught habits of industry, where they receive moral 
and intellectual instruction, and finally are provided 
with permanent homes. Doctor Wines, in his work 
on “Child-saving Institutions,’’ describes how the 
little waifs of society are trained. 

Mrs. Mack is matron, nurse, book-keeper, corre- 
spondent-general, counsellor and disciplinarian. She 
goes to bring the little ones to their orphan home, 
and she goes to place them in their new homes when 
they leave it. She entertains visitors, cuts up and 
salts meat, cuts garments, darns stockings, and 
teaches the boys to sew on buttons. When spring 
opens, she leads her little flock to the large garden, 
where they watch her and her sons form the beds 
and plant seeds. 

“IT can do that,” says one boy. 

“So you can,” the matron answers, “and each of 
you shall have a little plot, use the tools, and play 
farmer. Here, divide these seeds between you, and 
I will buy all you raise.” 

“Can’t I have this spot?’’ asks another boy. 

“Yes,” and the little fellow digs and tugs at the 
sod till he builds a turf-wall about his “‘farm.” 

It is real play and real work. When the lettuce, 
beans, corn, melons and cucumbers come in, Mrs. 
Mack is as pleased as are the boys. 

“Now what shall I pay you in?” she asks of the 
boy-gardener. ‘Money, a knife, a book, a toy, 
what? You may choose.” 

The boys once saved the potato crop by picking off 
the vines two bushels of Colorado beetles. They 
love farm-work, which is more healthy for their 
minds and bodies than shop-work. 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla is peculiar. It has no equal 
as a blood purifier and strengthening medicine. [Ado. 
ne pe Sees 

The Throat.—‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 
all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 
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Ferry ’s Seeds 
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THE BORNING ss 

Is a new flower of eth hae beau- 

ty. It blooms in a few weeks from 

seed and continues all summer, is 

 ebregatd hardy and blooms pro- 
sely year after —— the most 

ae and dazz 


to all applicants, and 
to last 4 = 
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7 without aw ke it. Invalu. 
Rarliest Cauliflower | gas oa ant. Every person 
in existence. 





offer the best and newest Riower 
i Seeds in FIVE CENT PACKETS, 
which brings them po the reach of all. Also Bulbs 
and Plants, cheap. VTALOGUE FREE, I willalso 
send by mail, a Th 12 yh mixed Gladiolus for 25c; 
6 Double enone ae ~ neve of the Valley, 25c; 6 


jower 
should send for it. Address 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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packet GERMAN FLOWER SEED 
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Pansy Plants, 2¢; 3 mentliniias. ten” tke stamp or 13 packets for 2 cents. One 
whole for $1, Address V, 0. OLDIE, Florel Park, New, | dozen Dansy plants for 3 cen "Ww. Swanzey, N. 
, e* ’ 
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VISIT THE NEW 


COMMONWEALTH CLOTHING HOUSE. 


Manufacturers and Retailers of 


MEN’S, BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 
HATS, CAPS and FURNISHING GOODS. 


25 to 33 per cent. can be saved on an 


OVERCOAT, ULSTER OR SUIT 


By purchasing of us. 


and we will 
cents upon all purchases of ten 





THE REASONS WHY: 
Because owing to unavoidable delays in the completion of our buildings, we are some 
six weeks late in opening, hence are largely oversto cked and in order to do two months’ 
business in one, and to reduce our stock to the minimum + the shortest possible time, we a 
compelled to ignore profits entirel W for this season, and shall content ourselves by simply 
introducing our new store and stock to the favorable consideration of a discriminating public. 
OUR BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 
Is one of the lightest, brightest and airiest in the United States, and will be found replete at all times with 
new and novel styles for the little folks. 

SPECI AL We have just received from Europe an elegant line of English Mackintosh and Inver- 

ness Waterproof Overcoats, to which we invite the particular attention of gentlemen. 

ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Sample Garments sent to guy address, C. O. D., with the privilege of examination, to be re- 
rned at our expense if not satisfactory. 
CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT and send it to us with your orders by mail or express. 
receive it as of the value of 50 
dollars or upwards, from all points fifty miles or more outside of Boston. 
CORNER OF WASHINGTON AN D > BNSSLARD STREETS, _aee ’ MASS. 
BY USING 
-NOISELESS, WARM, DURABLE. | 





WITH SSS 
Soles and Uppers of All-Wool Felt, prevent Coldness of the Feet and Excessive Perspiration, 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


DANIEL GREEN & Co., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 














RANK | woop, FLORIST, NEWBERG, OREGON. 

Fifth Annual Distribution of Floral Specialties, ey, | by mail prepaid. Evergreen Trees, White 
Fir, Red Fir, Oregon Cedar. cents. Best Shade Tree repos Maple, each 25 cents. Beautiful Har- 
dy Plants, Willamette Flag, Petals, a ull-flow ing and Gorgeous, = 2 cents. Ammobium, White. Blossome 
Everlasting, each 25 cents. ern, fic Queen, each 50 cents. Seeds » per packet, Oregon Maple, 10 cents, Willa- 
mette Flag, 25 cents. Digitalis Grandin 5 cents. Hollyhock, 10cents. Remittances ma bes Node Ry 
raft exchange, or by one cent postage stamps. F 


COTT'SFLOWERS 


O Years’ Experience in § Srandg speciaities in PLANTS, BULB 
growing our strong and reliable S$ ors eee bay of extra choice quality. 
Rare Novelties of great pheouty, ape RO. SES; Cata S89with a lovelyCol 


Plate, of. Beautiful Now ,Flowers ROBERT SCOTT & & Voth earl SLPS OGERT SCOTT & SON, Plate, Fe Philadelphia, Pa. 


FARM ANNUAL=18s9 


E BEST ard MOST COMPLETE Catalogue published for the Garden and Farm, 
Mailed free to a customers; toothers on receipt of 10 cts., which may be deducted from first order. 
FOR (ten 2c. stamps) we will mail the FARM ANNUAL and one liberal packet 

20 CENT: each of Royal Prize, (Fancy, Show and Giant) Pansies, 15 magnificent 
named varieties, mixed, Eckford’s New Sweet Peas, and our Fordhook Largest-flowered Phlox, 
OR one package each of New Greek Winter Onion, long keeper, delicate flavor, New Mid- Summer 
Lettuce of superb quality, and the new Matchless Tomato. Both Vegetables and Flowers, six 
grand varieties of unequaled merit, mailed (with the Farm Annua/) for 40 cents in stamps. We want 
everyone who orde: . our New Catalogue, also to try our Warranted SEE. EDS—Few equal—none better. 
49> IF YOU WANT MORE information, or have no stamps handy, then write for BURPEE’S 
SPECIAL LIST OF NOVELTIES, mailed FREE to any address, on Postal Card. Write Now! 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PIC ENG Hos 


-\ 


NY \ 
GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES |——_ 


CHOICEST OLD. RAREST NEW. 
i WAR latter we introduce the CRA AWFORD STRAWBERRY. 


You IT 1 It combifies more good qu 


If you want PURE TE! 
r ORCHARD, GARD. NDA AWN or PARK, send for our 
VALUABLE FREE CATALOGUE 


containing about pages with hundreds of illustrations. §T’S A. 
BEAUTY orbEe DIRECT. Get the best at honest prices, and save | 
all commissions. Thirty-fifth year; 24 greenhouses, 700 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


postal money-order, less 


3! 









ee i ne and IMPROVED. 
A handsome book of 168 pages 
hundreds of illustrations an 
beautiful colored plates, paint- 
ed from nature; tells all about the 


BEST SEEDS 


including rave xovelties of sterling 
merit—Bulbs, Plants, Thorough- 
bred Stock and Fancy Poultry. 















alities than any other. 
ED SEED or anything, 


Gr 
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It you want the best Garden you 
have ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There is no question but that 
Maule’s Garden Seeds are unsur- 
passed. Their present popularity 
in every county in the United States 
proves it, for I now have customers 
at more than 31,000 post-offices. 
When once sown, others are not wanted 
at any price. Over one-quarter of a 
million copies of my new Catalogue 
for 1889 have been mailed already. 
It ts pronounced the most original, 
beautifully illustrated and readable 
Seed Catalogue ever published. It 
contains among other things, cash 
prizes for premium vegetables, etc., 
to the amount of $3,500. You should 
not think of purchasing any Seeds this 
Spring before sending for it. It is 
mailed free to all enclosing stamp 
for return postage. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sufferers 


ROM Stomach and Liver derange- 

ments—Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick- 
Headache, and Constipation—find a safe 
and certain relief in 
Ayer’s Pills. In all 
cases where a ca- 
thartic is needed, 
these Pills are recom- 
mended by leading 
physicians. 

Dr. T. E. Hastings, 

of Baltimore, says: 
*‘Ayer’s Pills arethe 
best cathartic and 
aperient within the 
reach of my profes- 
S sion.” 
Dr. aan W. Brown, of Oceana, W. 
Va., writes: ‘I have prescribed Ayer’s 
Pills in m practice, and find them ex- 
cellent. 'E urge their general use in 
families.” 

“For a number of years I was afflicted 
with biliousness which almost destroyed 
my health. I tried various remedies, 
but nothing afforded me any relief until 
I began to take Ayer’s Pills.”—G. S. 
Wanderlich, Scranton, Pa. 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills for the past 
thirty years, and am satisfied I should 
not be alive to-day if it had not been 
for them. They cured me of dyspepsia 
when all other remedies failed, and their 
occasional use has kept me in a healthy 
condition ever since.’’—T. P. Brown, 
Chester, Pa. 

* Having been subject, for years, to 
constipation, without being ab e to find 
much relief, I at last tried Ayer’s Pills, 
and deem it both a duty and a pleasure 
to testify that I have derived great ben- 
efit from their use. For over two years 
past I have taken one of these Pills 
every night before retiring. I would not 
willingly be without them.’”’—G. W. 
Bowman, 26 East Main st., Carlisle, Pa. 

‘*Ayer’s Pills have been used in my 
family upwards of twenty years, ana 
have completely verified all that is 
claimed for them. In attacks of piles, 
from which I suffered many years, they 
afforded me greater relief Ba any med- 
icine I ever tried.”,—Thomas F. _— 
Holly Springs, Texas. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 





















Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 











WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory beg at half price; one ounce ms a 
silk and good col 







BOSTON, MASS. 





Se WEAK KIDNEYS gl 


BACKACHE 


| nfal Kidneys, Achin 
Back” =, rains neal Sciatic, Shar 
lar Pains, relieved in one minute by t ‘ae 


CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 


The first and only instantane ony pain-killing, strength- 
ening plaster. 35 cts.; 5 At a. or of 
POTTER DRUG AND CHE Mic A Co., BosTON 





Sides, 
Museu- 





Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


©) TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 











“ % C : ifrice.” " Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 

Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. | Sheps SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO.. Holly, Mich, 

SK_ YOUR MOTHER Ww send and get a copy of 

| STAMPS Acces rserchiostepramratstectson ASE ROS Shas Benhroidered Mowers and 
; Y a] \ Mass. 


Leaves,” a beautiful book, just published, which will 





teach you what every girl and young lady ought to 
know, namely, how to embroider in colors so as to ox: 
duce natural and artistic effects. It contains eight 
full-page colored Faatee of pieces of embroidery, 
and is the only book of the kind that has ever been thus 
| illustrated, 128 pages, well bound in boards. Price, post- 
paid, $1.00. If you or your mother wish to learn more 
about it, send a 2-ct. stamp for full particulars to the 


HSs= Agents wanted to sell small pat. article. $5a 
day. Circ. free. W.Hasseibach, Box A5l, Sandusky,V. 
y_ Pain, Weakness. 


LECTRICITY for Catarrh 
| Cat.free,wantag’ts. Fletcher & Fietcher,Cleveland,0. 

















IN FRONT OF THE MUIR GLACIER. 


The finest feature of a trip to Alaska is the Muir 
Glacier, at the head of Glacier Bay. Nor is there 
probably in the whole world a really accessible 
region where the phenomena of glacial action can 
be better seen by the tourist. 

The excursion steamers go up the bay to within 
four hundred yards of the ice precipice in which the 
glacier terminates,—standing waist-deep, so to speak, 
in five hundred feet of water; 
across the head of the bay, two miles in length by 
three hundred and fifty feet in height; a vertical 
wall of ice like azure-tinted marble, rent, fissured, 
and constantly breaking down with thunderous 
crashes, like the discharge of whole parks of artil- 
lery, and an out-rush of heavy swells which rock the 
vessel like a skiff, and would overwhelm smaller 
craft. 

Fragments of ice, some of them no larger than a 
boll of hay, while others greatly exceed in size the 
steamer from which we watch the mouth of this ice- 
river, float down the bay in endless procession, and 


sometimes so fill the channel as to obstruct naviga- | 


tion. 


It is estimated that not less than a hundred thou- 


sand tons of ice break off daily from the glacier’s 
front, which may in strictest truth be regarded as a 
river of ice,—its sources in the eternal snows of the 
Alaskan Alps, its mouth in the ocean. 

In width the Muir Glacier varies from two to 
eight miles, and its length is estimated at forty 
miles. Fifteen tributary glaciers flow into it from 
out of as many alpine valleys. But the entire glacier 
may be regarded as the outlet of that vast névé or 
snow-field which covers all the high areas of this 
lofty range. 

There is opportunity to land and climb the moraines 
on each side of the ice stream; vast masses and 
windrows of boulders and gravel which the pon- 
derous glacier, like some gigantic ploughshare, has 
turned up. Itis practicable also to climb upon the 
glacier itself, and even to cross it, though huge 
fissures or crevasses render the passage difficult, even 
dangerous. 

The forward motion of the ice stream has been 
estimated,—rather than measured,—at from one to 
two feet a day. 

Clambering up the crumbling moraines, or ram- 
bling over the wide gravel flats strewn with boulders, 
and utterly barren of vegetation, or skirting the 
worn and torn bases of the inclosing mountains, one 
gains a vivid idea of what the whole surface of the 
earth may have been like during the long millenniums 
of the glacial epoch. 

All around to the north, the west and the east the 
landscape is a maze of gray rocky peaks and white 
snow-fields. Rushing torrents, turbid with glacial 
silt, brawl tumultuously past, or boil up from 
beneath the ice cliff. 

The slowly moving mass,—a thousand feet in 
thickness,—cracks loudly at intervals. Boulders roll 
and rumble along the stony beds of the torrents. 
The tides ebb and flow, leaving huge, blue blocks of 
ice stranded on the beach. 

Seals rise from the water amid the ice cakes with 
a soft whish, and stare with limpid, wondering eyes 
at the steamer, while, at irregular intervals of two 
or three minutes, resouhds the deep roar of an ice 
fall. 

Such is the front of the Muir Glacier, a slowly 
shrinking relic of the earth’s great ice age, a little 
miniature picture of what was once universal scenery. 


—~>— 


ON A STEER’S HEAD. 


Last summer Hiram Cass, a farm-hand, employed 
in northern New York, had a perilous experience 
while engaged in “salting” a large herd of steers. 
The moment Cass appeared in the pasture with his 
pail of salt, the young cattle made arush for him, 
and before he had time to place the salt on the 
ground in little heaps so that all could get a chance 
at it, the greedy, long-horned animals completely 
surrounded him. Half a dozen steers tried to stick 
their noses in the pail at once. Cass, who was 
greatly alarmed, attacked them with voice and foot, 
and gave more than one a kick in the nose to keep 
from being gored and trampled on. 


While he was trying to get away from the uneasy, 
crowding herd, a large steer dashed up behind him, 
head down, reaching eagerly for a salt heap. The 
steer hit Cass, who, in trying to regain his balance, 
sat squarely down on the creature’s head between 
his long horns, dropping the pail as he did so. 

Up went the frightened steer’s head, and Cass 
instinctively seized a horn in each hand. The animal, 
surprised and frantic at this ufexpected burden, 
started to run, and Cass clung to the horns for dear 
life. The other cattle, panic-stricken at the strange 
spectacle, galloped after the fleeing steer, bellowing 
with heads and tails up. 

Cass’s legs hung down, and prevented the runaway 
steer from seeing very well, and three times in his 
mad rash around the pasture the animal came within 
a few inches of running his head against trees. If 
Cass were to fall to the ground he would be trampled 
by the stampeding herd, so he put forth all his 
strength and held on to the horns. 

At the end of what, Cass said, seemed half an 
hour, but what might have been not over ten 
minutes, the steer began to pant and slacken his 
speed a little; and then he dashed straight toward 
a strong brush fence next to a piece of woodland. 
The animal leaped part way over it, became entangled 
in the mass of limbs and saplings, and fell over on 
his side. 

Before the steer could recover himself, Cass suc- 
ceeded in springing into the thicket where he crawled 
out of the way of the horns and hoofs of the alarmed 
and excited cattle. There he lay for some time, too 
weak to move. 

“T felt all unstrung and used up,” Cass said. “My 


arms trembled like a leaf, I’d strained ’em so in| 


hangin’ on to them horns. But I came out all right 
in a day or ro; the steer, after a minute or so, he run 
back with the herd, none the worse for givin’ me a 
ride. ButTI tell ye, I don’t know’s I care to repeat 
that experience.” 


a blue-white cliff 


| € HAND PAMPHLET AND 6 MALL 

SHOR lessons, half-course, TEN CENTS, 

Lingle’s College, 1431 Chestnut St,, Phila 

OYSTER SHELLS ih .2ger pac 
8 


* Samples and price 


1 York Chemical Works, York, Pa. 
PUZZLE 


Send 5 2-cent stamps for sample by mail of 





ART EMB’R PUBL’G Co., 87 Third Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


> THE HANDY BUTTON, 
— ~ Simplest, strongest and most 
=< useful of self-attaching buttons. 
| Black metal for gents’ use and white reelain for 
| ladies) AGENTS make big money handling the Handy 
| Buttons. Sample set, by mail, for 10 cents. State 
| whether for lady or gent. Also the wonderful Conver- 
| tible Basket and Acme Toaster, by mail, 25 cts. each. 
CASSGREEN MFG. CO., w. 
Chicago, I1l., or 26 S. Water St., Cleveland, O. 


HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES 
ARE THE BEST MADE 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected stock and warranted. 
Those wishing serviceable gloves and to 
learn how to get them and save money, 
send stamp to the manufacturer for his 
book about gloves. Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


___ JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 





our Eureka Link Puzzle, everybody wants 
one. W. H. Willard & Co., Worcester, Mass, 


cn TOP EPSIA, 


STION, CONSTIPATION and SICK 
CHE. Cause and Treatment. Send for 
pamphlet. Address, A. H. Graham, Lebanon, O. 


DIPHTHERIA CHALLENCED. 
Agents wanted everywhere to sell Dr. Lander’s Diph- 
theria Specific. Sure relief from Diphtheria or 
Croup if this Remedy is used, repared and 
sold by JOHN WAGNER, OLEAN, N. Y. | ad 

DO YOU CHEW ? 6“ 
If so, send 15 cents for a box of “Pinus Sabiniana” Gum, 
The product of the California nut pine, so highly prized 
by the California Indians, Sent just as it is gathered 
from the tree. In flavor and sweetness, far superior to 
spruce. Address, Eimer Stearns, Box 18, Redding, Cal. 


= DRESS STAYS 


Z Elastic, pliable, and ab- 
solutely unbreakable. Standard quality, 15 cts. per yard. 
Cloth covered, 20c. Satin covered, 25c. For sale every- 
where. Try them. Caution. Sold only by the yard. 


| Wieck PAPERS by the Biscreat VISIT- 
| 
| 
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and Reference; GORED MAPS of the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres, 
28x30 in., colored and mounted. Suit- 
able for office, home or school use. 
Postpaid on receipt of price, $1.25, of 
the publisher, E. HOLENSHADE, 

136 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


JONES 


POUND. Nearly double ING PLATE and 50 

the quantity than by the CARDS, $1.00, Wed- 

quire for same money. ding Invitations. 
Send stamp for samples and price-list. 

Wm. H. Hoskins Co., 927 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


N lickeled Self-Inking Pen, Se same 


me in Rubber, 2O cents. 
- ————— 




















Name, Town & State on, 2§c. Club of7, $1.35 
67 Marks anything. Pint writing or stamp ink, | §c 
Rubber Stamp Co. New Haven, Conn 


HORT-HAND Send for Catalog 

























ELF TAUCHT.. Books and helps 
| forself-instruction PAYS the FREICHT 
| PRP PRONOGRAPRIOINSTITOPE. CIRCINNATH ORIG, Seo Lscten, Beall Uae eek 


Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 


| ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


| br ire - Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 

of a sufferer. Liver complaint a twin disorder. 

Constipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. 
Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 

| JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas. 


| LTT TT Banking, Corre- 


. 

Every size Scale. For free price list 
mention this itt and address 

JONSS OF BINGHAMTO 
BINGHAMTON. N. ¥. 

WATCHES ON WEEKLY PAYMENTS. 

Do you want one? If you need a good watch and are 
short of the cash necessary to make the entire payment 
for it, we will submit our improved club plan which 
gives you possession of the watch with first payment 
and also privilege of examining it before even making 
the first payment. Our list comprises nothing but guar- 
anteed time-keepers, ranging in price from $10.00 for a 
coin silver watch, to $40.00 for finely adjusted works in 
handsomely engraved gold stiffened case warranted for 
| 20 years. Get terms without delay. Agents wanted every- 
| where; but only responsible people who mean_busi- 
ness will be employed. The Clark Watch Club, 
105 and 107 State Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


tro Ss 


RATEFUL—COMFORTING. 











BOOKKEEPING #2255235) 


Law, Com’1| 
Arithmetic, Penmanship, &c. Young Men and Wo- 
men practically educated at Eastman College, ‘i * 
keepsie, N. ¥. Nocharge for situations furnished. Ad- 
dress for Catalogue, C. C. GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Do Your Own Printing 


Press $3. Cireular Press 
Newspaper size $44. Type setting 

y, printed rules. For business, 
home, old or young. Send 2 stamps 
for catalog Press, Type, Cards, to 
factory Kelsey & Co. Meriden,Conn. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


FARGO'S ‘BOX TIP” SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 
$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 
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MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—FoR— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
@ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


DO YOU WANT A 


Gold WatchP 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keystone Dust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 


that are sold at $75 to $90. Payable only 


rice $38.00 {$1 fre 














Is the best Safety Pin in use. Opensfromeither side. Send 
4 Twite and receive set ot Aaa pe Pear. | 
+» TWITCHELL & SON, Union City, Conn. 
CUSTOM $ 
MADE 
SUITS. 
$13.25 to $25. 
Sent C.O0. D. Agents wanted. Samples free. 
Manuf’s Pant Co., Whitman, Mas 











‘ NS 
And STEREOPTICO NSsai) prices. Views illustrat- 
ing every subjectfor PUBLIC EX 

etc.{a%" A profitable business for a man with small ca ital, 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue 
Sree. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


UPTURE_ 


4 Cured with Eleetrieity, by Dr. Horne’s 
Electro-Magnetic ‘pelt-Trass, com- 
bined. Guaranteed the only one in 
the world generating a continuous 
Electric and M current. 
entific, Powerful, Durable. Comfortable, | 
Effective. Avoid frauds. Over 9,000 cured. Send 
stamp for pamphlet. Bleetrie Belts for Diseases. 
Oe. HORNE, InveNTOR, 191 WABASH Ave.. CHICACO. 
By WM. H. MAHER, “A breezy volume of shop-talk, 
such as all who have been ‘On the Road’ will appre- 
ciate. The schemes and experiences of a Wide-A wake 
Commercial Traveller are set forth with a realism 
that loses nothing by calling spades spades, and business 
houses by their real names.”— From American Bookseller. 
For sale by All Newsdealers at 35 cents, or post- 
paid of L. E. CRANDALL & CO.,Pubs. Chicago, Ill. 


From Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Dr. Wilbor’s Cod Liver Oil 


AnD PHOSPHATES IN CONSUMPTION.—When an 
account of Dr. WILBor’s success in the treatment 
of pulmonary consumption was first published, it 
naturally enough interested the profession, as well 
as the friends of those who were suffering, be- 




















WEEK. 

If you think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full particulars, 

The Keystone Watch Club Co. * 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Rarerence—Any Commercial Agency. 


LADIES’ 


BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 


In either kid, goat, or 
glove top kid foxed. 
$3.25. 


FRENCH TANNED KID, 
GENUINE FRENCH KID, $5.50. 
Sizes 234 to 8, C, D & E wide. 
















On a ~ of = 
cause it raised a gleam of hope in cases where Oe eee 
none existed. The following facts have come to — oa” 
our knowledge, and may be considered favora- price-list. 
ble in regard to this method of treatment. A gen- Com- 


Mention 
pan: 


Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 





tleman of the neighboring city of Charlestown, 
whose son was considered in a hopeless state from 
the diseased condition of the respiratory appara- | 
tus, was induced to administer Dr. Wilbor’s med- 
icine. No material change was discovered in the | 
patient for two weeks. Suddenly, as it were, a 
fixed pain of long standing in the chest then 
abated; sleep became refreshing, the appetite im- 
proved, strength returned, and from being moved 
about the apartment reclining on an invalid chair, 
| he is now daily riding, on an average, ten miles on 
horseback, facing the wind and breasting the cold 
| with impunity. -This is a synopsis of a case re- 
lated by a grateful parent, who would be glad to 
| have others, under similar circumstances, make 
jan effort with Cod Liver Oil and Phosphates. 
Manufactured only by Dr. A. B. Wilbor, 
Chemist, Boston, Mass. Sold by Druggists. 


CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., 





® ForR. 
BEAUTYor POLISH» 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED. 
No ODoR WHEN HEATED. 








Madison St., | 


~~ Invaluable for the study of Geography 





JAN. 24, 1889. 


BUY THE WRINGER caves 
ay x MOST LABOR 
PURCHASE GEAR 


; “24 Saves half the labor of other 
wringers. and costs but little more. 









Does not GREASE 

no HE EMPIRE tine CLOTHES. 
1: it cs) le 

sees Daigy and “VOLUNTEER” WRINGERS, 


Clothes Drying Bars, etc. Agents wanted 
| @verywhere. Empire Wringer Coy Auburn, N. ¥. 





THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 


THE ARMSTRONG) 


ND. GENTLEMEN'S 


GARTERS. 


MADE WITHOUT RUBBER. 

The elasticity is given by NICKEL- 
PLATED BRASS SPRINGS, like the 
well-known Duplex Ventilated 
Garter for ladies, which have given 
such universal satisfaction. Should 
be for sale by all first-class dealers in 
notions and furnishings. Sample pair 


sent by regis- 3 5 CTS. 


tered mail on 








receipt of —. 
MANUFACTURED BY 

THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. 

Easily a Speed of 35 Words a Minute. 


WORLD TYPEWRITERS, 














Thoroughly Made, Practical, 
Rapid, Business. 


Do as good work as the most expensive. 
| Single Case, $10. Double Case, writes 76 characters, 
| $15. Walnut Case, $2 extra. Send stamp for catalogue. 
| 
| 


Typewriter Dept., Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 











iSesssese: 
6-8-2 $< 


ese: 
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| purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
| full particulars and prices. 

| . Ask Hardware Dealers, or ad- 
| dress, mentioning this paper, 


_SEDGWICK BROS. Richmond, Ind. 





, FOS 
Skin & Scalp 
RESTORED 

“by the 
CuricurRa 


Remedies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 

all comparable to the CuTICURA REMEDIES in 

their marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 

beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing. disfigur- 

ing, itching, scaly and imply diseases of the skin, scalp 
and blood, with loss of hair. 

CuTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
| disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1._ Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





ww Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oil y skin Zz 
Zz prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. be 
Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAS- 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 











That Cost From &6 to 815 con Order 
Our Perfect Fitting, Warranted Not. 
to Rip or Bag at Knees 


$ 


Made to Measure from the Latest and 
most desirable woolens the markeis 
supply. You can make selections of 
| material and ta:e your own measure. 
| Satisfaction guaranteed or mon- 
ey refunded. Send sixcents in stamps 
tor @ full line of samples from which to 

eud you a Linen 


f ment. Busi- 
ness and Dress Suit Samples also furnished an 
application. We refer by permission to any 
xpress Company, in Chicago. 
NATIONAL 

















